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“LEWIS CARROLL.” 
Born 1832. Died Jauuary 14, 1898. 
Lover of children! Fellow-heir with those 
Of whom the imperishable kingdom is! 
Beyond all dreaming now your spirit 
knows 
The unimagined mysteries. 


Darkly as in a glass our faces look 
To read ourselves, if so we may, aright; 
You, like the maiden in your faérie book— 
You step beyond and see the light! 


The heart you wore beneath your ped- 
ant’s cloak 
Only to children’s 
away; 
Yet unaware in half the world you woke 
The slumbering charm of childhood’s 
day. 


hearts you gave 


We older children, too, our loss lament, 
We of the “Table Round,” remember- 
ing well 
How he, our comrade, with his pencil lent 
Your fancy’s speech a firmer spell. 


Master of rare woodcraft, by sympathy’s 
Sure touch he caught your visionary 
gleams, 
And made your fame, the dreamer’s, one 
with his, 
The wise interpreter of dreams. 


Farewell! But near our hearts we have 
you yet, 
Holding our heritage with loving hand, 
Who may not follow where your feet are 
set 
Upon the ways of Wonderland. 


Punch. 


THE WIND. 

Out from the caves I spring at morn, 
Freed from my thrall at last; 

With an angry roar and a cry of scorn, 
A challenge I blow on my brazen horn, 
With fierce and defiant blast. 


The ships at sea are my easy prey, 
And I drive them before my breath 


Through the midnight gloom till the 


break of day, 
Out from the hold of the shelt’ring bay, 
To whirl in a waltz with death. 


“ Lewis Carroll,” ete. 








The sturdy oak of a hundred years 

Like a reed I twirl and break, 

Then rush away with a thousand cheers, 
Nor heed the cry that is wrought in tears 
For the havoc my legions make. 


No human hand can compe! to rest 

My steed untrammelled and wild, 

But a voice comes to me out of the West, 
And I ruffle the down on the sparrow’s 

breast 
And kiss the lips of a child! 
EDWARD WILLIAM DUTCHER. 
Pall Mall Magazine. 


REST. 
We are so tired, my heart and I, | 
Uf all things here beneath the sky, 
One only thing would please us best— 
Endless, unfathomable rest. 


We are so tired; we ask no more 
Than just to slip out by Life’s door, 
And leave behind the noisy rout 
And everlasting turn-about. 


Once it seemed well to run on too 

With her importunate fevered crew, 
And snatch amid the frantic strife 
Some morsel from the board of life. 


But we are tired. At Life’s crude hands 
We ask no gift she understands: 

But kneel, to him she hates, to crave 
The absolution of the grave. 


MATHILDE BLIND. 


THEY AND WE. 


With stormy joy, from height on height, 
The thundering torrents leap. 

The mountain tops, with still delight, 
Their great inaction keep. 


Man only, irked by calm, and rent 
By each emotion’s throes, 
Neither in passion finds content, 
Nor finds it in repose. 
WILLIAM WATSON. 


belles coe 








A Session of the Reichstag. 


astonished when suddenly the waves of 


From Ueber Land und Meer. 
A SESSION OF THE REICHSTAG. 

The last session of the German 
Reichstag! The wise gentlemen who 
will soon have done coachman-duty on 
the carriage of state for five years still 
sit together in harmonious dignity. For 
one winter more they are privileged to 
turn the rapidly moving handle of the 
law-making machine and to impress, in 
accordance with the system of govern- 
ment, traces of their own spirit upon 
political life. Fortunately the winters 
in our country are long and the repre- 
sentatives of the people have ample 
time to prepare themselves to accept 
with dignity the loss of their office and 
its accompanying benefits. Next sum- 
mer will, if prognostications are not de- 
ceptive, introduce another, and a new 
race, for an electoral battle of unexam- 
pled bitterness lies before us. The peo- 
ple will refuse to re-elect many of the 
present members, and “all who ge home 
will not enjoy the return.” Let us 
make use of the short interval before 
the final act to cast a hasty glance at 
the organization and machinery of the 
Parliament on the Kénigsplatz at Ber- 
lin. 

Although the great white building has 
been disapproved by a high authority, 
no one who is intimately acquainted 
with it will deny the comfort and the 
true German cosiness of interior, 
and for a palace of state, huge in every 
respect and really deserving of the fre- 
quently misused adjective “monu- 
mental,” this is no slight praise. Its 
height and majestic appearance do not 


its 


alienate our confidence; and much 
sooner than one would be inclined to 
believe, the representatives and the 


great crowds who wait upon their con- 
ferences have felt themselves at home 
in the artistically beautiful palace of 
speech. It is the council-chamber, in 
particular, which makes an impression 
at once solemn, severe and graceful, as 
of a palace where moderation in delib- 
eration and action could be indulged in 
without fear of calling forth a more or 
less student-like wit. For, strange to 
say,—while in the splendid hall of the 
Vienna Reichsrath, one is one at all 
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party-feeling surge up _ boisterously, 
furious yells from right and left re- 
sound throughout the room, and threat- 
ening groups with clenched fists are 
seen everywhere,—-the style of architec- 
ture of this building seems to forbid 
such wild passion and excess. At least, 
one cannot imagine that this room, 
noble with all its pleasantness, simple 
with all its grandeur, could ever become 
the scene of such wild passions, such 
rude excesses. It is true, indeed, that 
our representatives contribute their 
honest share to the fact that the very 
walls awaken such a disposition, and 


we hope that this friendly feeling 
may always hover above the noble 
house, 


He whoattends asessionof the Reichs- 
tag for the first time, curious 
stranger longing for an exciting drama, 
will generally be somewhat disap- 
pointed in the cool, measured calmness 
of the debates. He may, perhaps, have 
taken an active part in public meetings 
and listened—half horrified, half trans- 
ported—while the contestants unmerci- 
fully tore one another to pieces, each 
declaring the other to be the greatest 
rascal on the face of the earth, capable 
of every crime, or such an extremely 
suspicious character that a dog would 
not take a piece of sausage from his 
hand. But he is mistaken, if he expects 
to find the lively and bracing tone of the 
electoral campaigns transplanted into 
the Reichstag. The candidate is a per- 
verse, disagreeable fellow; the repre- 
sentative, however, is a man of tact, 
even when he sits on the extreme Left. 
The candidate takes the utmost pains to 
make his rival ridiculous, to reveal his 
personal weaknesses, even the most 
hidden, to the light of day, until he ap- 
pears a prodigious monster, even in the 
eyes of his own family. For the repre- 
sentative, on the other hand, personali- 
ties do not exist; he knows only the 
fact, the idea, and fights for or against 
it; his opponent’s personality is indiffer- 
ent to him. With indescribable dismay 
and disappointment the novice sees the 
most choleric sword-brandishers chat- 
ting amicably together. Eugene Richter 


as a 
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is entertaining Count Kanitz; Singer is 
telling Liebermann von Sonnenberg a 
new—or old—joke, and Herr von Lieber- 
mann, who is keenly appreciative of a 
good joke, responds laughingly. All 
these gentlemen associate with one an- 
other as cordially and agreeably as 
though there were but one party in the 
German Reichstag; they call them- 
selves colleagues and feel themselves 
to be such. 

If one is unlucky enough to happen 
upon one of the regular sessions of the 
Reichstag, it is frequently the case that 
he does not feel paid for his expenditure 
of time and leaves Berlin vexed and 
disillusioned. Instead of the most puis- 
sant ministers, who rule the German 
world (according to Oxenstiern), some 
evidently well-informed and gifted, but 
extremely tiresome commissioners are 
to be seen at a table beside the speak- 
er’s desk. The matadores, with whom 
one was so eager to become acquainted 
and whose work one was so anxious to 
see, are missing from the hall; the par- 
liamentary heaven shows no stars but 
those of secondary magnitude and lesser 
still. And then the speaker! How in- 
teresting one imagined him at home! A 
gentleman with an indistinct voice says 
the same thing that one has read ten 
times in editorials, but the editorial 
takes only ten minutes to read (and if 
necessary, which is generally the case, 
can be entirely omitted), while the 
speech lasts from an hour and a half 
to two hours. When the tardy Mira- 
beau finally has completed his oration, 
his party comrades indicate their usual 
approval. Two or three of them have 
remained in the hall for this purpose, 
and one actually listens carefully to the 
speech. The other two, in the mean- 
time, talk with their neighbors in whis- 
pers, but still in the most excited man- 
ner. The opposition, naturally, are 
even more inattentive. They read and 
write—the inoffensive ones do—or they 
earry on conversations in so loud a tone 
that it is often difficult to understand 
the remarks of the man high on the 
rostrum. Occasionally, when the orator 


raises his voice, they turn their faces, a 
sight of which they have not before 
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vouchsafed him, towards him in great 
indignation because of this interruption. 
When the duty of the first speaker is 
finally discharged, the requisite bravo 
sounded and something like a breath 
of relief gone through the hall, then a 


second speaker, unknown to a still 
larger political circle, takes the stand 
and spins yet longer threads. The hall 
grows more and more deserted. Those 
who are in the house sit in the charm- 
ing café, cheering the inner man and 
reading their papers. In an hour the 
bell rings. This indicates that a new 
speaker, perhaps one of the minority, 
has taken the floor, not to relinquish it 
soon. The members therefore stroll 
back to the hall, listen to the speech for 
a few minutes and go away again. 
Finally the bell rings twice—a vote is 
to be taken. The last drop is hastily 
swallowed—with inward thanksgiving 
that in a quarter of an hour they can 
all go home in the consciousness of hav- 
ing fully discharged their duty. Not all 
of them do perform their duty; there 
are so many distractions in this Berlin— 
when one arises there in the morn- 
ing, it is already three o’clock in the 
afternoon and the session nearly 
over. 

Once in a while the bell in the ante- 
room rings three times. This indicates 
that something strange and unusual has 
occurred; but this signal is generally 
heard only during the “great ses- 
sions.” 

Ah, the great sessions! How differ- 
ently they affect me. The atmosphere 


threatens storm; it is charged with 
electricity. The galleries, which at 


other times have the appearance of a 
single great yawn, such gaps are to be 
seen, to-day overflow; the boxes, also, 
are crowded, and on every face feverish 
expectation is stamped. And _ under- 
neath in the hall—what a swarming and 
buzzing is there! Through the doors 
the party gods enter majestically, tarry- 
ing here and there on their way to say 
a word to this or the other confidant. 
Servants are hastening hither and 
thither with piles of public records, the 
table of the Bundesrath (Federal Coun- 


cil) is already filled. The president 
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takes his place and skims through the 
preambles. Soon a small door is opened 
at his right, a gleam of light falls into 
the hall—the Reichskanzler (chancellor 
of the empire) has entered. Some of 
the conservatives go to him and greet 
respectfully the highest officer of the 
empire. 

“The session is open!” 

The president reads the preambles in 
a business-like manner, with a monot- 
onous, indistinct voice. People pay 
even less than usual attention to him to- 
day, for the minds of all are occupied 
with the coming sensation. Prince 
Hohenlohe is studying industriously the 
documents which lie before him; once 
in a while he bends his characteristic 
head to the secretary of state beside 
him, and finally he looks straight be- 
fore him in a meditative manner, as 
though quite indifferent to his sur- 
roundings. Only the head of the old 
man, with its anxious eyes, can be seen; 


his body has almost entirely disap- 
peared. 

“The honorable deputy, Dr. Lieber, 
has the floor.” 

Dr. Lieber speaks from his place, 


slowly, caressing each word, in full con- 
sciousness of the power which he, the 
mighty leader of the Center, exercises 


here. He is anything but a salient or 
even magnetic speaker. He does not 


bring new thoughts to light,—nor is the 
form of his performance attractive, as 
he speaks a labored, pedantic German. 
Nevertheless, he is fond of soaring into 
the pathetic, which is not at all his 
forte, and, regularly, though quite un- 
intentionally, has a comic effect. Dr. 
Lieber not only speaks slowly, but at 
length. “Nur wer den Lieber kennt, 
weiss was ich leide” (Only he who 
knows Lieber, realizes what I suffer), 
the members of the Reichstag are fond 
of quoting. None the less, he always 
has attentive listeners. He carries a 
hundred votes in his hand, for the 
Center holds to-day, as so often, the de- 
ciding vote. Finally he raises his calm, 


somewhat prosaic voice, and everyone 
knows that he is approaching the end. 
The Left, who have already repeatedly 
by encouraging acclamations given the 
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speaker to understand their approval, 


join in the lively applause of his 
party. 

The commander-in-chief of the Na- 
tional Liberals, Herr von Bennigsen, 
also one of those whom we shall 
see no longer in the German 
Reichstag after the month of June, 
1898, repairs to the speaker's desk 
—not as the virtual leader of the House, 
as in the seventies; no, only as the 


speaker of a vanishing party, whose life 
is made bitter and whose parliamentary 
principles are outraged by the younger 
leaders in his own ranks. He is heard 
now but seldom in the Reichstag. 
However the times may have changed, 
he has remained the same. He is one 
of those politicians on whom the late 


United German Left in the Vienna 
Reichsrath had so much influence—of 
statesmanlike aspect, elevated senti- 


ment, an academical and yet interesting 
speaker, who likes to discuss questions 
of pure politics, to take a lofty point of 
view, and to touch upon all aspects of 
public life. Beautiful in expression, his 
speeches are also excellent in detail 
and elegantly constructed. Bennigsen 
would undoubtedly score a great suc- 
cess in a Parliament of intellectual pro- 
fessors. His polished style and his 
temperate, controlled judgment are not, 
however, suited to the House as it is at 
present constituted. It is only when 
affairs of national import are to be dis- 
cussed that his words are tipped with 
fire, and then he knows how to hurl the 


brand of high enthusiasm into other 
souls. 
The celebrated “scenes of excite- 


ment,” which every visitor of the Par- 
liament awaits with such certainty that 
their absence disappoints him most un- 
pleasantly, the lively pro and con dis- 
cussions, are never occasioned by the 
speeches of Dr. Lieber and Bennigsen. 
In the first place, they belong to the 
moderate parties, which are by nature 
passionless and arouse no violent emo- 
tions: moreover, both the Right and the 
Left respect in Lieber the mighty con- 
dottiére, in Bennigsen the parliament- 
ary senior. Quite other emotions are 
aroused by the man, who is still, one 
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Left, the “eternal bachelor,” Eugene 
Richter. He knows his parliamentary 
position, knows that the ear of the 
House is his under all circumstances, 
and that he understands, as does no one 
else, the art of saying plainly what 
others barely venture to think. The 
leader is as great as the party which he 
brings into the field is small; and the 
knowledge of this strength, which is in- 
deed only to be felt in the Reichstag and 
ean scarcely be measured in the outer 
world, is plainly expressed in his de- 
meanor, his air, and his mode of speech. 
He likes to treat newcomers haughtily 
even when they are speaking in the 
name of powerful parties; he never for- 
gets to emphasize, through a gesture or 
a significant word, the fact that he is 
Eugene Richter, the old, the experienced, 
the renowned parliamentarian. His 
whole being breathes calm self-confi- 
dence. Nothing in his voice, which 
might be that of bonhomie itself, re- 
minds one of the “irritable, crabbed 
grumbler,” which his opponents very 
erroneously love to represent him. He 
utters the most cutting sarcasms and 
the boldest accusations with the same 
imperturbable matter-of-factness and 
ironical deliberation. 

His opposite in every respect is the 
aged, white-haired Liebknecht, who, al- 
though he has,at the momentthese lines 
fall under the reader’s eye, taken up his 
quarters as a sacrifice to the “‘dolus even- 
tualis” in the official prison at Char- 
lottenburg, is so indispensable to a 
“proper,” a “great” session of the 
Reichstag that we will introduce his 
picture here. Everything about the old 
man is in nervous, feverish motion the 
moment he speaks: his right arm cease- 
lessly saws the air in fantastic lines, his 
features are not quiet for an instant, 
and his voice alternates continually be- 
tween angry thunder, wild shrieks and 
low, often quite incomprehensible mur- 
murs. Richter often pricks his enemy 
until he draws blood and arouses loud 
opposition, but he never violates parlia- 
mentary form; when Liebknecht speaks, 


the cry “Order! Order!” sounds regu- 
larly from the Right, and the president 
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might say, the spiritual head of the 


is often really obliged to interrupt the 
old man and attempt to restrain his 
fury. A much more skilful and there- 
fore more effective orator is Bebel. He 
also is not lacking in smouldering tem- 
per, and when, at a propitious moment, 
inflamed with Demosthenes’ antiphi- 
lippie spirit, he hurls his fearful accusa- 
tions, it is not only the hearts of his 
party-friends that he moves. His rhe- 
torical career does not, however, con- 
entirely of great moments, and 
often enough he, whose volatile fancy 
quickly runs away with him and who 
frequently takes poetry for truth, also 
is misled. But the house has never 
treasured up his little slips nor blunders 
against him for long; he is taken very 
seriously, and enjoys incomparably 
more attention than any other Social 
Democrat, with the single exception of 
Vollmar, who, however, seldom shows 
himself in the hall. Beside Bebel- 
Faust, the struggling and erring one, 
Singer appears like Wagner; what he 
says, and the manner in which he says 
it, is always correct, but unfortunately 
in the style of that “dry parasite,” 
Wagner. 

Herr Rickert is without doubt the 
most diligent speaker in the Reichstag. 
One would not credit this agreeable 
gentleman with being so violently war- 
like and combative as he is. He is al- 
ways in bitter earnest, and for this rea- 
son it is often difficult for his opponents 
on the Right to remain serious them- 
selves. Herr Rickert is greatly an- 
noyed by interruptions, and some mem- 
bers of the House make it almost their 
chief amusement to have sport with 
him, as it is called. As the quality of 
his speeches naturally suffers somewhat 
from their quantity, and as the views 
which he unfolds with such zeal are 
always already well known through the 
widely-circulated newspapers of his 
party, it is not considered indispensable 
to remain in the hall during his orator- 
ical efforts. 

In marked individualities the Right is 
proportionately less rich than her hos- 
tile sister. Oratorical ability also flour- 
ishes better in the opposition, for pal- 
pable reasons, than in the camp of the 


sist 
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government’s supporters, which, in 
spite of everything, we must consider 
our conservatives to be. Freiherr von 
Manteuffel, who in addition to his posi- 
tion in the Reichstag administers a 
round dozen other offices, lacks, as an 
“undiluted nobleman,” the joyous, in- 
spired flight of fancy and the power to 
make others believe in the warmth of 
his own conviction. He is also wanting 
in the art of delivery, which is the for- 
tune of the orator; for this, his harsh, 
nasal voice is largely responsible. 
Count Mirbach speaks like a genuine 
grand seigneur, with a slight touch of 
disdain for the listening plebeians and 
in a somewhat pedantic and pedagogi- 
cal manner; while Count Kanitz, on the 
other hand, possesses an _ idealist’s 
dreamy eyes and manner of speaking. 
Prominent among the Free Conserva- 
tives are Von Stumm, the best hated of 
all, and the talented Von Kardoff. The 
speaker Stumm gives obvious proof that 
he is a_ self-made man. Everything 
about him is decided, blunt, almost lump- 
ish; with him there is but yes and no. 
His effusions are scarcely distinguished 
by rhetorical elegance, but the Freiherr 
attaches small weight to matters of 
such minor importance. His friend 
Kardoff carries a blade essentially 
finer—flexible and shining, as though 
forged from Damascus steel. Its pos- 
sessor, a pungent speaker, who can 
inflict deadly wounds, might be called 
a master of the art of parliamentary 
fencing, were it not that he suffers from 
the disease of this last decade of the 
nineteenth century—nervousness. This 
markedly characterizes his sensitive na- 
ture and sometimes causes the arrow to 
rebound upon the confident marksman. 

Among the volunteers of the House, 
the masters of “personal remarks”’— 
which almost never become personally 
offensive—Liebermann von Sonnenberg, 
the head of the German Socialists, 
stands boldly forth. There is no one 
who excels him in quickness of rep- 
artee, and in genuine, sound mother- 
wit he surpasses all. To this attribute 
he owes his privileged position. Like 
Eugene Richter, whose hair he pulls at 
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every favorable opportunity, it is to 
himself and not to his party that he 
owes his influence. His dexterity in 
comprehending the situation, his abil- 
ity to condense the sentiments of the 
Right into a strong or humorous shibbo- 
leth, has often made him their spokes- 
man, even in historical moments. The 
straightforward man does not know 
how to be an advocatus diaboli, and his 
speeches are conspicuously weak, when 
they concern a weak subject. When he 
feels himself in his proper element, 
however—when he can let himself zgo— 
then he can do with his auditors what 
he will. In the Reichstag, where ideas 
are coolly dissected and meanings care- 
fully weighed, he is effective, therefore, 
only in exceptional cases, when all 
minds are agitated by violent excite- 
ment, and the primitive, mighty voice 
of the people’s assembly, a golden free- 
dom of speech, appears as a relief and 
a refreshment. 

Only the brightest stars are men- 
tioned in this enumeration, only those 
tried knights who habitually carry the 
banners or blow the trumpets in all 
great battles. Undoubtedly, brilliant 
gifts, whose whole significance will ap- 
pear only in the future, are to be found 
in the throng below them. If public 
attention has not yet been directed to 
them in the degree which they are con- 
vinced they merit, they may comfort 
themselves with the reflection that, for 
the most part, they stand at the begin- 
ning of a career which the majority of 
the celebrities will soon have completed. 
And even those who do not feel the 
marshal’s staff in their knapsacks, who 
will be always—always in this case 
meaning five years—simple deputies, 
will find ample compensation for the 
missed gratification of personal ambi- 
tion in the knowledge that they have 
co-operated to the extent of their ability 
in working for the welfare of the 
Fatherland, and this consciousness is 
perhaps more precious than the paper 
laurels of Cicero. 


RICHARD NORDHAUSEN. 
Translated for The Living Age by Isabelle 
Ogden Oakey. 








From The Fortnightly Review. 
ANTI-SEMITISM AND THE DREYFUS 
CASE. 


When Simon Deutz, the apostate Jew. 
who betrayed the Duchesse de Berri to 
the government of Louis Philippe, ap- 
plied to Adolphe Crémieux to pen a 
mémoire which would justify him in 
the eyes of the disgusted public, the 
famous Franco-Jewish advocate and 
statesman answered the traitor in 
these terms :— 


I can do nothing for you. France 
would be deaf to the justification of vil- 
lainy. One must suffer shame when one 
has committed treason. I can see nothing 
to excuse a crime which I detest. If you 
have relied upon me as your co-religionist, 
put an end to your error. You have ab- 
jured the faith of your fathers and you 
are not even a Catholic. No religion ac- 
knowledges you and you can invoke the 
aid of none, for Moses has called down 
execration on those whe commit the crime 
of which you are guilty, and Jesus Christ, 
delivered to death by the treason, of one 
of His apostles, is an example sufficiently 
eloquent in the eyes of the Christian re- 
ligion. 


How is it that the Jews have not 
adopted this attitude in the Dreyfus 
ease? They could have no better ex- 
ample, no more authoritative or more 
convenient precedent, than this action 
of the late president of the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle. M. Castelin, the 
Boulangist deputy, asked this question 
in the French chamber a year ago, 
when deprecating the clannishness 
which, in his view, prevented the Jews 
from seeing that the prisoner of the Ile 
du Diable “n’est pas Juif; il est traitre.” 
The answer, however, is very simple. 
It is because Dreyfus is a victim of the 
anti-Semitic terror. The Jews are con- 
vinced that he has been convicted 
wholly and solely because he is a Jew. 

This view of the case is, however, not 
the only or the most important source 
of the agitation which has sprung up 
on Dreyfus’s behalf. There are others 
than Jews who champion his cause. M. 


Scheurer-Kestner is not a Jew, neither 
is M. 
Freycinet, 


nor M. de 
nor M. 


Waldeck-Rousseau, 
nor M. Trarieux, 
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Clémenceau, nor M. Zola, nor M. 
Gabriel Monod, nor is there a drop of 
Hebrew blood in the veins of many 
other eminent and obscure persons who 
have braved a reptile press and a 
fanaticized populace by their demands 
for a revision of the trial. Their 
motives are of wider scope. They are 
battling not against a judicial error 
which has, perhaps, sent a Jew to un- 
merited punishment for life, but 
against an infraction of the judicial 
system committed underthe pressure of 
popular passion, a violation of the judi- 
cial securities by which the liberties of 
every Frenchman are guaranteed, and 
which, given another form of popular 
frenzy, might any day be repeated for 
the unjust condemnation of a Christian 
or an atheist who had incurred a spasm 
of popular hatred. 

In both cases, however, the allegations 
of a miscarriage of justice trace the 
final responsibility to anti-Semitism, 
and if we wish to understand the true 
inwardness of the Dreyfus case, it is as 
a chapter in the history of this sinister 
movement that we must consider it. 

Nearly a quarter of a century has 
elapsed since this strange revival of 
medizeval obscurantism first manifested 
itself in Germany, the centre, as we are 
so frequently told, of modern learning 
and of latter-day enlightenment. It 


was, however, the very subtlety of 
German learning which made anti- 
Semitism possible, for at first the 


movement was a learned movement, 
and it repudiated all connection with 
the gross legendary which had so often 
maddened the brutal instincts of less 
blessed ages. Popular elements were, 
it is true, not wanting. In the first 
place there was in Germany a large 
Jewish population, which tended to in- 
crease as the Drang nach Westen of 
their oppressed Russian co-religionists 
assumed larger proportions. Again, 
the Jews being, through no fault of 
their own, essentially a commercial 
class, they took their place in Germany, 
as in every other free country, with the 
Liberal bourgeoisie, who, by the opera- 
tion of the constitutional system, had 
ousted the nobles and landowners from 
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the logical end of philosophical anti- 


their former monopoly of political 
power. Hence, not only they shared in 
the resentment and dislike with which 
the landed capitalists regarded the in- 
dustrial capitalists, but, by the prom- 
inence and activity of a few of them 
in the new plutocracy, that dislike be- 
came tinged with a tacit reminiscence 
of the older religious prejudices and 
passions. 

The political union of Germany, and 
the great outburst of national con- 
sciousness following in its train, were 
the magical touches which blew these 
embers of superstition and race hatred 
into fame. Jewish blood and Jewish 
patriotism had contributed richly to the 
making of the German empire. Ries- 
ser, Lasker, Bamberger, Auerbach—to 
name only a few—had been foremost 
among the protagonists of German 
unity; but this counted for nothing 
with the theorists who now begin to dis- 
cuss the unity and supremacy of the 
German national elements in the light 
of the dawning Jewish question. The 
dominating schools of German phi- 
losopky had paved the way for the new 
agitation. Hegel had combatted the 
Jewish spirit as being alien to the Ger- 
manic spirit; Schopenhauer had _ pic- 
tured the optimism of Judaism as a 
degrading phenomenon by the side of 
the Hellenic ideals; Nietzsche, at a later 
period, found his téte de Turc in Jewish 
ethics. These ideas, applied by men 
like Treitschke, Adolph Wagner, Diihr- 
ing and Marr, spread rapidly in the 
universities. Anthropologists and econ- 
omists were soon found to reinforce 
the metaphysicians, and so the possi- 
bility of subjugating or expelling the 
Jews, as a heterogeneous element in the 
national life, became a question of ac- 
tual if not practical politics. 

Had the movement remained at this 
comparatively respectable level not 
much mischief would have been done. 
Even in Germany the mob is not led 
by philosophers, and it was hopeless 
for anti-Semitism to expect to exercise 
political power unless it adapted itself 
to a situation in which the most salient 
fact was an overwhelming tendency 
towards manhood suffrage. Moreover, 
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Semitism—frankly acknowledged by 
Diihring himself—was to abolish Chris- 
tianity, which, being a secondary mani- 
festation of Hebraism, was alleged to 
be not less incompatible with the Ger- 
manic spirit! Thus anti-Semitism bade 
fair to fall between two stools, for 
Christian Conservatives could have 
nothing to do with it, and Democratic 
Atheists had a rooted aversion to in- 
tolerance in any form. 

From this uncomfortable position it 
rescued itself by boldly taking the path 
of progressive degradation. From a 
mistaken though by no means ignoble 
doctrine of national life it became 
transformed into the unscrupulous in- 
strument of political faction. The 
latent religious prejudices of the igno- 
rant recommended it to German Con- 
servatives as a means of reaching and 
“nobbling” the enfranchised democracy. 
The clericals of both Christian 
Churches recognized in its economic 
doctrines a plausible bait for the prole- 
tariat, hitherto hurrying in the direc- 
tion of socialistic secularism. In this 
way arose Stoecker in Prussia and 
Lueger in Austria. When the struggle 
over the ecclesiastical reform bills oc- 
curred in Hungary, the Vatican threw 
all its influence on the side of the local 
anti-Semites. The movement strength- 
ened with the operation of that law of 
political evolution which, during the 
last decade, has steadily weakened the 
moderate or Manchester school of 
Liberalism all over Furope to the ad- 
vantage of the two extremes of Con- 
servatism and socialistic Radicalism. 
It strengthened, too, by the force of its 
own deterioration. It had long ceased 
to talk philosophy. The credulity of 
the public, its thirst for the old legends, 
reacted upon itself, while its predatory 
tendencies attracted to it all the scoun- 
drels of journalism and politics, who, in 
the intervals of vulgar felonies which 
ultimately landed them in the criminal 
dock, forged and invented modern in- 
stances of the crusted old Judeophobe 
superstitions so beloved of the 
mouches. In this way the monstrous 
fable related by Apion to justify the 


gobe- 
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profanation of the Jewish Temple by 
Antiochus Epiphanes was revived, and 
by means of the most shocking per- 
juries and conspiracies Jews were 
brought to trial in Hungary and Ger- 
many charged with murdering Chris- 
tian children for the ritual use of their 
blood. The statement seems incredible, 
and yet the Tisza-Eszlar case occurred 
only fifteen years ago, and since then 
we have had the Xanten case in 1892, 
and several abortive attempts to get up 
similar cases in Vienna. And these 
things, be it remembered, have not been 
done by isolated criminals. They have 
been organized by so-called politicians, 
by lawyers, and even by clergymen; 
they have been supported by the lead- 
ing clerical organs in the press, and 
have been adopted and defended by the 
whole host of parliamentary and jour- 
nalistic anti-Semitism. 

So far I have not referred specially to 
France, although the broad lines in 
which I have sketched the rise of mod- 
ern Judeophobia apply just as well to 
that country as to Germany and Aus- 
tria. The purpose of this paper, how- 
ever, renders it necessary that in the 
case of France I should deal with the 
question rather more closely. 

France, which imports most of her 
Jews from Germany, has sought in the 
same country for their antidote. M. 
Drumont, the anti-Semitic leader, the 
fire-eating editor of the Libre Parole, the 
colleague of the brav’ Général, the cham- 
pion of “France for the French,” the 
passionate patriot whose mildest con- 
ception of a Jew is as an instrument of 
German treason, is himself a disciple 
of Treitschke and Diihring and a vul- 
garizer of their theories, so far as they 
may be made to serve the cause of 
clerical reaction. The present anti- 
Semitic agitation took shape in France 
after the Krach of the Union Générale, 
the well-known clerical bank, in which 
so many millions of aristocratic money 
disappeared. The ruin of the bank 
was, of course, attributed to the “haute 
banque Juive.” When the Boulangist 


campaign was started, its chief sup- 
porters were the former victims of the 
Union Générale. 


The movement, how- 
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ever, was not openly anti-Semitic until 
the secession of M. Eugéne Mayer, of 
the Lanterne, and the crushing attacks 
of M. Joseph Reinarch in the République 
Francaise, to say nothing of the refusal 
of Baron Alphonse de Rothschild to 
recommend the Boulangist candidates 
in Algeria to the Jewish voters, enabled 
M. Drumont to openly graft on the 
cause of constitutional revision his own 
wild craze of anti-Semitism. After the 
break up of Boulangism and the flight 
of the general and M. Rochefort to Lon- 
don, all the most daring and un- 
scrupulous braves of the lost cause 
rallied round Drumont and the Libre 
Parole. 

It must be confessed that they were 
not a very reputable set. M. Drumont 
has certainly never fallen to the crim- 
inal level of the Germans Ahlwardt and 
Hammerstein, and the Austrian 
Schneider, but nevertheless his record 
is far from the brightest. An idea of 
his sense of gratitude may be gathered 
from the fact that he commenced life as 
a protégé of the Jewish brothers Pereire, 
on the Liberté. Afterwards he edited 
the Inflexible, a journal published un- 
der the auspices of the imperial police, 
and devoted to the systematic calumny 
of prominent members of the Radical 
opposition. His financial associate in 
the establishment of the Libre Parole, 
in 1892, M. Gerin; started the National 
two years before, in the interests of the 
Jews, and with the public support of 
the chief Rabbi of France. The Mar- 
quis de Morés, one of his chief allies, 
prefaced his anti-Semitic career by bor- 
rowing twenty thousand francs of Dr. 
Cornelius Herz, and was personally 
supported in his request for the loan 
by M. Drumont, who visited Dr. Herz’s 
house with him for the purpose. 
Another of his associates, M. Lucien 
Millevoye, is the gentleman who fa- 
thered the Norton forgeries. 

It may be imagined that with men of 
this kind, the operations of French anti- 
Semitism have not been conducted on 
dignified lines. Perhaps the most scan- 
dalous book published in these latter 
days is M. Drumont’s “France Juive,” 
a work which has been called “le Bot- 
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la Diffamation.” The Libre 


tin de 
Parole is a daily edition of the “France 


Juive.” There is no calumny on the 
Jews too monstrous, or too cowardly, 
for its columns. Women and children 
are not spared. The Blood Accusation, 
of course, is one of its articles of faith. 
Here is a specimen of its good taste: 
In a leading article, published three 
years ago, M. Drumont permitted him- 
self to say that “dans les grandes 
familles Juives toutes les femmes sont 
des catins.”” Quite lately Gyp has been 
illustrating this elegant thesis in a 
series of dialogues contributed to the 
same paper, in which, curiously enough, 
the authoress’s finest types of Chris- 
tian chivalry figure as the indispensable 
seducers. It is characteristic of M. 
Drumont and his propaganda that the 
seduction of Jewish wives by noble- 
minded Christians is not a reproach in 
his eyes. His greatest triumphs, how- 
ever, have been scored in the domain 
of pure invention. When Caserio Santo 
assassinated M. Carnot the Libre Parole 
announced that the murderer was a 
Jew. The statement was afterwards 
confirmed by a letter signed “Don 
Lelio Goldoni,” and dated from the 
chureh of Santa Frottola, in Milan, 
which was duly published and boomed 
in large type. M. Drumont, having 
since discovered the meaning of Frot- 
tola, and also that Don Lelio exists 
only as the hero of Goldoni’s comedy, 
“The liars,” hasnotrepeated the charge, 
which, it is almost needless to say, was 
an unblushing concoction. 

Here, then, we have anti-Semitism 
at its lowest, and that level has been 
reached precisely in the same way as 
the degradation of German anti-Semit- 
ism. In both cases the object is the 
same. It is to appeal to the supersti- 
tions, passions, and salacious tastes of 
the most ignorant in the cause of cler- 
ical reaction,: to turn the Have-nots 
from the heretical faith of Socialism 
and attach them to the skirts of the 
dispossessed nobility and faithful. Re- 


publican France, however, with its low 
social tone, its brigand press, and its 
corrupt political life, has proved the 
forcing ground for a ranker growth 
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than has been possible anywhere else 
in Europe. 

Although the Libre Parole has always 
been widely read, and has proved a 
distinctly disturbing force in politics, 
its political influence far as the 
Jewish question was concerned was, 
for some years, quite insignificant. 
The Blood Accusation, for example, and 
other distinctly ecclesiastical fictions, 
it quite failed to acclimatize in France. 
Its disclosures in connection with the 
Panama scandals, however, and its 
wholly unjustifiable insistence on their 
essentially Jewish character, gave a 
great impetus to its agitation. The 
scandals were real enough, and their 
cost was felt in every pocket through- 
out France. The prominence given to 
the names of Reinarch, Herz and 
Arton, threw into the shade the far 
more numerous and more important 
yentile names connected with the 
Krach. The nerves of the public be- 
came upset, and a feeling that there 
might be something in the anti-Semit- 
ism of M. Drumont, after all, spread 
widely. Then M. Drumont played a 
new and startling card. He com- 
menced a campaign against the Jewish 
officers in the French army, declaring 
that the Jews were not only an alien 
element in the country, but that they 
were instinctively treacherous. Hence, 
he argued, by their holding commis- 
sions in the army the national safety 
was endangered. For a moment the 
effect of this sensational propaganda 
was marred by the tragical death of a 
promising and irreproachable young 
Jewish officer, Captain Mayer, who was 
killed by the Marquis de Morés in a 
duel arising out of the articles pub- 
lished in the Libre Parole. Neverthe- 
less, a distinct feeling of insecurity had 
been created in the public mind. 

This was the state of affairs when 
Captain Alfred Dreyfus, an officer high 
on the general staff and an Alsatian 
Jew, was arrested on a charge of high 
treason. The important point to be ob- 
served here is that M. Drumont’s cam- 
paign against the Jewish officers had 
so far been almost a fiasco. A little 
longer and the public would have re- 
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eovered its confidence, and M. Dru- 
mont would have been compelled to 
take up some other aspect of Jewish 
original sin in its relation to state em- 
ployment. He required a victim for his 
justification. It was vouchsafed to 
him in the person of Alfred Dreyfus. 
The precise mechanical connection— 
as distinct from the psychological con- 
nection on which I have so far dwelt— 
between M. Drumont’s agitation and 
the arrest of Captain Dreyfus is not 
known, but indications of its existence 
are plentiful and significant enough. 
The arrest had been effected early in 
October, 1894, with the greatest secrecy, 
and for over a fortnight not a whisper 
of it reached the general public. How 
was it first made known? By the 
official Havas Agency, perhaps, or 
through the medium of one of the min- 
isterial organs, or in some reputable 
newspaper like the Temps or the Figaro, 
which has connections in high quar 
ters? Not at all. The information ap- 
peared first in the anti-government, 
anti-Semitic, clericoproletarian Libre 


Parole. And mark the way in which it 
was conveyed to that paper. On the 
28th October M. Drumont was _ in- 


formed, anonymously, that an officer 
had been arrested for treason. The 
next day he cautiously asked in his 
paper whether the news which had 
reached him was true. The rumor was 
in process of discussion when, on the 
83ist October, another anonymous 
letter was delivered at the Libre Parole 
office. This was more explicit and it 
was printed the following day with a 
great array of head-lines. It ran as 
follows :— 


L’officier francais arrété pour trahison 
est attaché A l'état major du Ministére de 
la guerre. Il passe pour étre en mission. 
L’affaire sera ¢touffée parceque cet of- 
ficier est juif. Cherchez parmi les Drey- 
fus, les Mayer ou les Lévy, vous trou- 
verez. Arrété dequis quinze jours, il a 
fait des aveux complets et on a la preuve 
absolue qu’il a vendu nos secrets A I’ Alle- 
magne. Quoi qu'on dise, il est au 
Cherche Midi, mais pas sous son nom: on 
veut le faire réfugier 2 Mulhouse, od 
réside sa famille. 
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This letter had a most important 
bearing on the subsequent history of 
this sad affair. That the writer was 
somebody intimately acquainted with 
the facts of the secret investigation is 
clear from the authentic nature of some 
of its details; that his object was to stir 
up the simmering anxieties of the pub- 
lic on the Jewish officers’ question is 
equally clear from the fictions with 
which his letter was deliberately 
stuffed. The statement that Captain 
Dreyfus had confessed, for example, 
was untrue, within the knowledge of 
the writer; the further statement that 
the war office had “absolute proofs” of 
his treason was equally untrue; and it 
was obviously because these state- 
ments were untrue that the writer 
sought to assure the conviction of his 
victim by pouring into the ears of the 
wrought-up public the incendiary warn- 
ing that, despite the prisoner’s demon- 
strated guilt, he was going to be re- 
leased in deference to the all-powerful 
Juiverie. Thus, without anything being 
known of the charge against the pris- 
oner, the passions of the public against 
him were inflamed, and when he was 
condemned—still without a scintilla of 
the evidence having been made public— 
such was the rage that had been 
excited against him that, both in 
the press and in the chamber, the 
angriest disappointment was expressed 
that he had not been ordered to be 
shot. 

There might have been some extenua- 
tion from these tactics, if the alleged 
crime had been a rare thing in the his- 
tory of the French army. This was 
not the case. The betrayal of military 
secrets by venal officers was and is con- 
stantly occurring in all the continental 
armies. In October, 1890, Lieutenant 
Jean Bonnet was tried at Nancy for 
being in the pay of a foreign power and 
selling documents relating to the na- 
tional defences; he was convicted. In 


1888 Adjutant Chatelain was also con- 
victed of selling military secrets to a 
foreigner, and in 1895 a similar charge 
was brought home to Captain Guillot. 
None of these cases excited more than 
passing attention in the press. 


Had 
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men been Jews it would, of 


these 
course, have been otherwise. 
Nor was it sufficient in the case of 


Dreyfus to start a press campaign 
against him. An uglier light is shed on 
the conspiracy, which foredoomed this 
unhappy man, by the extraordinary at- 
titude assumed by General Mercier, the 
minister of war, from the moment that 
the arrest was made public. Had he 
himself been the author of the in- 
famous letter addressed to the Libre 
Parole he could not have employed more 
unscrupulous means of keeping the 
anti-Dreyfus passion at boiling point. 
I have said that throughout the inves- 
tigation the public was not made aware 
of the nature of the charges against 
Captain Dreyfus. This secrecy was 
maintained even during the trial before 
the council of war on the ground that 
the charges touched the most vital in- 
terests of the country. Under these 
circumstances, silence obviously im- 
posed itself on every one acquainted 
with the facts, and upon no one more 
than the responsible chief of the war 
office. If this silence was desirable 
after the trial was over it was abso- 
lutely imperative while the preliminary 
investigation and trial were in prog- 
ress, since the lightest word was calcu- 
lated to prejudice the prisoner. This 
was not the view of General Mercier. 
For reasons which are best known to 
himself, he found it necessary to play 
the Drumont game, and while the trial 
was actually pending he lost no oppor- 
tunity of assuring the public that the 
prisoner was guilty. Semi-official notes, 
all tending to intensify the popular un- 
easiness, streamed from his cabinet in 
profusion. Interviewers were 

To representatives of the 


endless 

welcome. 
Journal, the Patrie, the Figaro he stated 
roundly that the documents in his pos- 
session had convinced him of the guilt 
of Dreyfus, “d'une facon irréfutable.” 
To another interviewer he was more 
positive: “La culpabilité de cet ofticier,” 
he said, “est absolument certaine,” and 
he added, with negative but sufficiently 
circumstantiality, that Drey- 
foreign power, 
Austria-Hungary.” 


explicit 
fus’s employer was a 
Italy nor 


“neither 
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Is it surprising that, under these cir- 
cumstances, the whole country howled 
for the blood of the Jew-traitor, and 
that the judges themselves, impressed 
with the gravity of the crisis, were not 
too erigeant as to the means employed 
to convince them of his guilt, so long 
as they were at least morally con- 
vinced. 

Towards the end of December Drey- 
fus was condemned to imprisonment 
for life beyond the seas, and, before his 
departure, was publicly degraded amid 
the execrations of all Paris. Even then 
the public knew no more of the trial 
than they did on the morrow of the 
arrest. M. Rochefort, whose anti-Semit- 
ism is as virulent as that of M. Dru- 
mont, confessed much, but added 
that it was quite sufficient for him that 
Judas was a Jew. It is piquant to find 
M. Rochefort citing Scripture for his 
purpose. Were he more accustomed to 
this literary exercise he would have 
remembered that Jesus was also a 
Jew, and furthermore that he was the 
victim of an erreur judiciaire. 

This state of ignorance is now 
tirely reversed. Although each 
cessive government has maintained the 
secrecy of the proceedings, there is 
good reason to believe that the public 
is now in possession of all the essential 
facts of the trial. The way in which 
they have been obtained is very curi- 
ous. It is, in fact, a sort of reflex ac- 
tion of the means employed td stir up 
public clamor on the other side. While 
the clamor was loud and menacing it 
must not be imagined that it was uni- 
versal. To begin with, the prisoner's 
family were all convinced of his inno- 
Then his friends and acquaint- 
ances, who knew the absolute irre- 
proachability of his life, and that he 
was a rich man devoted to his family 
and his profession, ambitious only of 
mniltary advancement, could not but be- 
lieve that some terrible mistake had 
been made. Then there were a number 
of comparative strangers, like the gal- 
lant old governor of Cherche Midi 
prison, one or two officers of the general 
staff, and finally Maitre Démange, the 
eminent advocate retained by Dreyfus 


as 


en- 
suc- 


cence, 
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for his defence, who made no secret of 
their belief in an erreur judiciaire. 
These doubts grew through the very 
extravagance of the stories circulated 
to the discredit of the convict. Thus 
M. Scheurer-Kestner, the distinguished 
vice-president of the Senate, who had 
loyally accepted the verdict in the first 
instance under the impression sedu- 
lously cultivated in official quarters 
that Dreyfus was altogether “a bad 
lot,” had his doubts aroused by the ac- 
cidental discovery that one of the most 
plausible and damning stories confided 
to him by an apparently well-informed 
person was wholly without foundation. 
This state of affairs created a new 
form of uneasiness, which was still 
further complicated by persistent 
rumors that the prisoner had escaped 
with the connivance of the government. 
Hereupon General Mercier took a step 
which, in his circumstances, was ex- 
ceedingly ill-judged. He confided to a 
aris newspaper, first a summary of 
an apparently damning document 
which had been produced in evidence 
at the trial, and then a facsimile of it. 
His object, of course, was to deepen 
the popular conviction of Dreyfus’s 
guilt, and so still the rising doubts. It 
had precisely the contrary effect. 
This document was the famous 
bordereau, an unsigned and undated 
memorandum of military papers, ap- 
parently sent by a French officer to 
some person who had no right to be 
made acquainted with them. M. Ber- 
nard Lazare, a well-known Paris jour- 
nalist and author, who had already 
made a profound study of anti-Semit- 
ism, and to whom I am chiefly in- 
debted for the information given in this 
article, seized upon this facsimile as a 
clue to the mystery surrounding the 
trial. With a patience and devotion 
beyond all praise, and a really remark- 
able detective genius, he gradually 
pieced around it all the facts of the 
trial. The net upshot of his investiga- 
tions was to show that this document, 
so clumsily divulged by General Mer- 
cier, was the only positive evidence 
produced at the trial, and that its at- 
tribution to Captain Dreyfus was the 


work of indifferent experts in hand- 
writing, who had not been unanimous. 
The many other details he discovered 
need not be recapitulated here. Some 
of them, especially those bearing on 
the refined cruelty of the preliminary 
investigation, are exceedingly painful; 
all are almost incredible, and smack of 
star chamber procedure rather than of 
the judicial system of a civilized nation. 
That the account of the trial thus re- 
constructed .by M. Lazare was accurate 
is borne out by M. Démange, the advo- 
“ate who was present for the defence. 
The seal of secrecy prevented him from 
giving M. Lazare any assistance in his 
enquiries beyond the encouragement 
that he was convinced of his client’s 
innocence. When those enquiries, how- 
ever, were completed, he did not hesi- 
tate to state publicly, and in writing, 
that “je n’ai jamais connu d'autres 
charges contre le capitaine Dreyfus que 
celles discutées par vous.” 

Having discovered the evidence, it 
was necessary for M. Lazare to test its 
value. First, there arose the question 
of probability. Could it be proved that 
Captain Dreyfus had ever possessed, 
or had had access to the documents 
enumerated in the bordereau? It was 
shown that at the trial the investi- 
gating magistrate himself avowed that 
no evidence was available on this point. 
Then the general statements of the 
document—such as, for example, the 
final sentence, “I am just off to the 
manceuvres’’—were absolutely uniden- 
tifiable with the accused. Finally, there 
was the question of handwriting. The 
experts heard by the court—none of 
special eminence—were divided in 
opinion, the majority pronouncing 
against the prisoner. M. Lazare, adopt- 
ing the court’s own view of the best 
evidence, submitted the facsimile of the 
bordercau to the twelve most eminent 
experts in the world, and they all de- 
clared that the handwriting was not— 
some said could not possibly be—that 
of Dreyfus. 

The conclusion, then, is irresistible. 
If the bordereau was the only evidence 
produced at the trial—and no one has 
contested, nor does it seem possible t¢ 
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contest, Maftre Démange’s categorical 
statement on this point—Captain Drey- 
fus was convicted on flagrantly in- 
sufficient testimony. 

This, indeed, is so clear to everybody, 
including the official propounders of 
the convict’s guiit, that an attempt has 
been made to show that other and more 
serious evidence against him exists, and 
that, in view of its exceptional gravity, 
it was submitted privately to the 
judges without being formally produced 
at the trial. This statement, which M. 
Lazare alleges comes from General 
Mercier himself, is the most shocking 
that has been made in connection with 
the procedure at the court martial. 
Although Maitre Démange has said 
that he refuses to believe in the pos- 
sibility of such an “enormity,” it has 
been neither questioned nor denied in 
any quarter, official or otherwise. This 
allegation has done more to swell the 
ranks of those who are now demanding 
a revision of the trial than any ques- 
tion of the anti-Semitic influence or of 
the insufficiency of the bordereau. And 
the reason is obvious. If Captain 
Dreyfus was convicted on evidence not 
submitted to the court and not com- 
municated to or tested by the defence, 
then there was virtually no trial at all, 
and it is possible in Republican France, 
at the end of the nineteenth century, to 
tear a citizen away from his family, 
without assigning any reason, and im- 
mure him for life in an island bastille 
without trial and on what is tanta- 
mount to a simple lettre de cachet. 
This is not a crime against Dreyfus 
alone; it is a violation of public liber- 
ties, and as such is resented by many 
who have no opinion on the question of 
Dreyfus’s innocence or guilt. M. de 
Cassagnac, for example, who believes 
in the Jew’s guilt as firmly as M. Dru- 
mont, is one of the strongest advocates 
of revision solely on this ground. 

Nor is it a mere academic hypothesis 
to say that, if this flagrant judicial ir- 
regularity—to give it no stronger name 
—is allowed to pass undenounced and 
uncorrected, the liberties, not only of 
possible dishonest aliens, but of all pa- 
triotic Frenchmen, will be endangered. 
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Let me call to mind the Norton case, 
which closely resembles the Dreyfus 
case in many of its features, and which 
might have been an exact parallel to it, 
but for the colossal vanity of one indi- 
vidual. It was about the time of the 
Siamese crisis and France was in one 
of her periodical fits of frenzy. On this 
occasion it was not the Jews but the 
English who were the objects of her 
clamor. They were as perfidious 
Jewish officers, and everybody who was 
suspected of sympathizing with them, 
such as M. Clémenceau, was denounced 
as a traitor to his country. This was 
the style in which the Drumont 
gang—the same persons, be it noted, 
who have been most prominently as- 


as 


sociated in the Dreyfus scandal— 
talked and wrote in the summer of 
1893. Then came the usual extraor- 


dinary coincidence. It was one day an- 
nounced that proofs of the perfidy of 
England and of the treachery of M. 
Clémenceau had been found. A 
“patriot of Mauritius,” while employed 
in the offices of the hated British em- 
bassy, had nobly filched a collection of 
compromising documents from Lord 
Dufferin’s strong box. Strangely 
enough the Dreyfus bordereau is stated 
in like manner to have been abstracted 
from the German embassy. It ap- 
peared that the British documents 
made frequent reference to monetary 
transactions with French politicians, 
and among them was a bordercau—it is 
actually so described in the judicial 
proceedings which grew out of this 
affair—stated to be an original, written 
on official paper and stamped with the 
royal arms, in which the damning evi- 
dence of the venality of M. Clémenceau 
and other French politicians was set 
down in black and white. M. Mille- 
voye, to whom these papers were com- 
municated by their discoverer, Norton, 
showed them to M. Dupuy, the 
premier, who was so much impressed 
by them that he strongly deprecated 
publicity, and offered to submit them 
to a magisterial investigation. Accord- 


ing to M. Millevoye, M. Develle, the 
minister of foreign affairs, also re- 
garded them seriously. Thus con- 
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firmed in his estimate of the impor- 
tance of hisdiscovery, M. Millevoye was 
unable to keep it to himself. Believing 
that he was about to achieve immor- 
tality, he produced and read the docu- 
ments aloud from the tribune of the 
chamber of deputies—only to be 
laughed at for having been victimized 
by an obvious forger. 

Still the fact is undeniable that these 
documents had been taken quite seri- 
ously by a number of presumably in- 
telligent persons—journalists, deputies, 
and at least two cabinet ministers. 
Suppose they had been kept secret, and 
had been made the subject of a star 
chamber inquiry, like that which has 
sent Captain Dreyfus to the Ile du 
Diable. Is it not quite within the 
bounds of probability—given the pas- 
sionate agitation outside and the pos- 
sible disregard of the usual judicial 
tests and safeguards in view of the 
exaggerated gravity of the evidence 
and the serious breach of international 
comity involved in its alleged theft— 
that there would have been another 
judicial error, and the editor of the 
Aurore would have been the Dreyfus 
of his day? 

For my part I am strongly inclined 
to believe that the analogy of the 
Norton case affords at once the true 
clue to the Dreyfus mystery, and indi- 
cates the only way in which it can be 
satisfactorily solved. I don’t think 
there has been any treachery at ail. 
The demand for compromising docu- 
ments, like every other demand, creates 
its own supply, and if the genuine 
article cannot be produced, the enter- 
prising patriot is not likely to resist the 
temptation to manufacture a_ substi- 
tute. Colonel Schwarz-koppen, the late 
German military attaché in Paris, has, 
indeed, not hesitated to say, that if any 
one will show him the purveyor of the 
documents produced against Dreyfus, 
he will show them the forger. My im- 
pression is that if the bordereau and 
other evidence were only made public, 
it would be at once demonstrated that 
they were spurious and had never seen 
the inside of any foreign embassy. 

One word more. I have abstained 


from commenting on the Esterhazy as- 
pect of this case, partly because I think 
the case for a revision of the trial is 
complete without it, and partly because 
I have no desire to follow the example 
set by MM. Drumont and Mercier while 
the charges against Captain Dreyfus 
are still sub judice. 
LucIEN WOLF. 





From the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
WITH ALL HER HEART.! 
BY RENE BAZIN. 
Translated for The Living Age. 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


One o'clock in the morning at Eloi 
Madiot’s. 

He had been trying for hours to con- 
sole Henriette, but she was inconsol- 
able. Sitting side by side, in the 
stifling room, over the stove which had 
twice been filled, they repeated again 
and again the same dread pbrases, 
without fully comprehending their pur- 
port, or fathoming the anguish which 
they implied. Henriette no longer 
wept, but she spoke in that weak and 
high-pitched voice whici tells of the 
snapping of some inward string. 

“No, no,” she said, “I can’t under- 
stand! I can’t look at it as you do. 
What do you mean by his having 
shown good courage? How? By not 
defending himself? But he ought to 
have defended himself! I can think of 
nothing but the disgrace to us all. A 
convict’s uncle! A _ convict’s sister! 
What will people say of us? I don’t 
see how I can even go back to the 
shop, while you—— it seems sometimes 
as though you were almost pleased!’ 

“No, dear, no! Not that! But it’s 
very certain that things might have 
been worse than they are. And the 
proof is, that the very lieutenant who 
spoke against him is going to petition 
for his pardon. He told me so, after 
the trial.” 

“But will he get it? And even if the 
sentence is commuted the shame will 
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be the same. You, uncle, who always 
had such a sense of honor!” 

“But, dear girl, you weren't there! I 
tell you he was very brave—Antoine! 
He never wavered. He never accused 
anybody else——” 

“How could he, when it was all his 
fault?” 

Eloi attempted no further explana- 
tion, and once more, in the heaviest 
hour of her life, Henriette was con- 
scious of the severance caused by edu- 
cation, putting souls apart, annihilating 
even the intimacies of home. Her 
uncle plainly did not suffer as she did, 
and though together they were still 
alone. 

But in the mind of Uncle Madiot, a 
new thought was taking shape. He 
brooded over it, in their intervals of 
silence, while the stove roared, and the 
bits of shavings on the hearth were 
sucked in by the draught. He could 
not allow Henriette to distress herself 
thus; and since he, a plain, blundering 
old man, hampered as he was, could not 
quiet her, might there not be another 
Way, a good way, perhaps the best of 
all? 

The old man looked at Henriette, 
sunk in an armchair which he had 
drawn forward, silent, and it almost 
seemed, suspicious. “The poor child is 
ill,” he thought, and he said: “Give me 
your hand, little one!” 

The hand was cold and the pulse 
quick. “You're feverish! Go to bed 
now, and sleep! Can’t you? Do not 
think any more and lie sstill  to- 
morrow morning until I knock on your 
door!” 

“Why should I do that?” 

“Because—because—you need rest. 
And it is very late. And I want to see 
you before you go to work.” 

“You'll not be going out, I should 
think——” 

“Come, Henriette! To please me! 
If you are ill to-morrow, I'll go to Mme. 
Clémence——” 

“You'll not need to tell her what ails 
me,” she said, as she rose. “The other 
girls will have done that.” 

But she bent down and kissed him, 
and he listened long after she had left 
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him, to make sure that she had gone to 
bed. 

When all was quiet in the high- 
perched house, and the only sound 
audible that of the occasional rattling 
of a loose slate upon the roof, the old 
man donned the rough coat which he 
had formerly worn at the factory, took 
his hat and his iron-shod stick and went 
stealthily out. 

The night was mild. As often hap- 
pens toward spring, a soft, blue mist 
clung to the earth, protecting it from 
the high winds of the upper air. The 
shoots of the first primroses were be- 
ginning, that night, to unroll their 
downy leaves. 

Make haste, Uncle Madiot! Your lit- 
tle girl is still weeping in her bed, 
though you cannot hear her. 

He took the way of the quays, and 
the sinking moon illuminated his path- 
way. The city slumbered, crushed 
under the weight of yesterday's fatigue; 
the river only lived and moved, lifting 
the shipping, and causing the masts to 
fling dancing shadows upon the pave- 
ment. But the old drummer did not 
walk as easily as of old, and he soon 
became heated, and was fain to stop 
on the high bank near the railway- 
station, where the signal-lights made it 
seem less lonely. 

The station-clock showed it to be 
half past three. “In one hour,‘ Madiot 
was thinking, “I can be at the cottage 
in the Mauves meadow. If only I may 
find him before he goes out to fish!” 
He conjured up the image of that fine, 
tall Etienne who might yet save every- 
thing. Yes, that was the sort of man 
to carry off a young girl, in the teeth 
of all her relatives, and, all the more, 
to rise above petty prejudices! “I 
know them, those big boatmen fellows! 
When they fall in love it is once for all. 
I'll tell him——” 

Madiot pursued his way along the St. 
Felix canal, and then beside the Loire 
over the short grass which felt damp 
to his feet, and cold. It reminded him 
of his night-marches across country, 
over places which he was never to see 
again. Now and then he slackened his 
pace and looked up the valley, to see if 
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the sky were not beginning to lighten 
a little eastward; but all was still dark, 
and he pushed on faster than ever, im- 
pelled by the thought of Henriette, 
toward the hut whose humble tenants 
were lulled to sleep, all the year round, 
by the voices of wind and wave. 

At last he discerned the whitewashed 
cottage glimmering through the dusk, 
while a ray of brilliant light escaped 
from a crack in the door, on which he 
immediately delivered three stout blows 
with his fist. 

“Open! It’s I—old Madiot!” 

The bolt was drawn and the voice of 
Father Loutrel said calmly: “I was 
mending my three-ply net. What can I 
do for you?” 

The two men approached the lighted 
candle set upon a chair, and with the 
brown mass of the net which the old 
fisherman was mending between them, 
they leaned toward one another and 
spoke in suppressed tones, for fear of 
awakening the mother, asleep behind 
the serge curtains. Madiot told the 
story of the court-martial, and of Hen- 
riette’s despair; and how the idea had 
occurred to him of appealing to Etienne 
for help. 

The fisherman finished a row of 
meshes and said, as he tied the last 
knot over his little finger, “The boy is 
already gone out, M. Madiot, as I told 
you. He has gone to hunt up some bits 
of soft-laid rope which he needs for his 
new boat. I'll take you to him if you 
like.” 

“Let’s be off then,” said Madiot, “for 
my little girl is weeping.” 

“All right—but I can’t tell you what 
my boy will say. Will he, or won’t he? 
I shall not force him. I don’t meddle 
with such things.” 

They left the hut, and stepped on 
board a punt, where Loutrel presently 
rigged up a pole, with a square bit of 
old canvas by way of sail. The rising 
wind then carried them away into the 
darkness against the stream, while a 
faint, mysterious tinge of dawn began 
slowly to permeate the air. The moon, 
just dropping below the horizon, had 
the look of an exhausted watcher. 
“It’s for Henriette,” the old man kept 


muttering to himself. “It’s for Hen- 
riette.” 

He had no room for any other 
thought. Bird-notes began to salute 
the day, for the hunt was now up 
among the winged things, and gulls, 
curlews, partridges and lapwings be- 
gan to stretch their stiff wings, and 
scud along the sand, meet, gather, and 
soar away, in buoyant flocks. 

Loutrel and Madiot pursued their 
Way up stream, making for a fringe of 
poplar-hedge, and landing on the sharp 
point at the end of an island, where 
their boat was lifted half out of the 
water by the velocity of the current. 
The fisherman then gave a whistle, and 
a man emerged from the shelter of a 
clump of willows already in bud. He 
had a dozen lapwings hanging from his 
belt, and it was Etienne. 

He frowned when he saw old Madiot, 
but came rapidly forward, while Eloi, 
with his head half buried in the up- 
turned collar of his coat, and twisting 
his moustache between two fingers, 
looked hard at the man whom he liked 
so well. 

“Antoine is condemned,” he said. 

“I am sorry to hear it, M. Madiot,” 
replied Etienne. 

“To death.” 

The young man lifted his slouching 
felt hat, as he would have done beside 
Antoine’s coffin. 

“It may not be so bad as that, my 
good Etienne,” Madiot resumed. “He'll 
perhaps get a pardon. That is beyond 
our control. But there is somebody 
who has wept so much——” 

The long, fine, manly head was ab- 
ruptly turned away toward the rustling 
grove of leafless poplars, between 
whose stems the daylight was visibly 
penetrating. 

“So much that it has made her ill.” 

“Oh,” cried Etienne sharply, in a 
tone of such distress that Eloi hastened 
to add, “But not so ill, I think, that you 
couldn’t cure her, my lad! I came to 
fetch you! Come along with me!” 

“I don’t suppose she asked for 
me—”’ 

“I left her asleep,” answered Madiot 
gently, “but I think that if, when my 
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little girl wakes up, she could know 
that what has happened to Antoine had 
made no change in you, that you like 
her just the same—I’ve a notion it 
would comfort her as I never can. ‘For 
it’s so, is it not Etienne? Antoine’s 
having turned out so badly would not 
stop you? She’s the one you will al- 
ways care for?” 

Etienne’s blue eyes flashed. Untying 
the string of lapwings from his waist, 
he flung them down at his father’s feet, 
and stretched his arms out toward the 
broadening day:— 

“All aboard, old Madiot!” was his 
only answer. “I'll take the oars!’ 

He was really less hopeful than the 
old man; but he was young, and youth 
is easily exultant. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


They landed two hours later among 
the schooners moored below the cliff on 
which the house was built. Etienne 
was in his woollen jacket still, and 
Madiot had not even turned down the 
collar of his rough coat. They climbed 
the stairs in silence, both conscious of 
a choking sensation, both fighting their 
fears of the unknown destiny that 
awaited them—ten steps—five steps— 
one step, ahead. Madiot at the end of 
life, and Etienne at its beginning, alike 
trembled before the will of the young 
girl who would so soon say, either, 
“Stay and live,” or “Suffer, and return 
no more.’ They stood aside for one 
another, ceremoniously, upon the 
threshold, because they dreaded 
equally that for which they had come. 

Henriette heard them and knew their 
voices. She was all dressed for going 
out, in her usual black working cos- 
tume. Her cheeks were bloodless, but 
she, too, was brave in the face of fate. 
She went straight to the door between 
the two rooms, opened it, and asked 
Etienne to go in. 

He obeyed, and Uncle Madiot stood 
tremulously aside to let him pass. 
Henriette had withdrawn toward the 
fireplace where the reflection, in the 
inclined mirror above it, of the light 
hair which showed all round under her 
hat, was like some great golden flower. 


She understood perfectly what her 
uncle had done, and the proof of dis- 
interested love that Etienne was giving 
her. And now they two were together, 
Etienne standing by the little table 
only a few paces away. His keen eye, 
accustomed to fathom deep places, 
looked searchingly through her clear 
orbs into her very soul. Never had he 
read so plainly there, that tender 
friendship which so resembles love and 
yet is not love; but to-day he read some- 
thing more. Therewas anewexpression 
in those beloved eyes, a look of recent 
victory hard won after agonizing con- 
flict, of one still trembling from a great 
struggle. Her eyes were more eloquent 
of affection, compassion, regret, than 
any words could have been, and he 
understood, because he loved her. 

Uncle Madiot listened, but could hear 
nothing. He thought they must be 
speaking very low. 

Etienne could not take his eyes from 
Henriette, though conscious of swelling 
tears. It was to prevent their falling 
that he spoke. “Your brother would 
have made no difference. Neither he 
nor anything——” 

“Oh, Etienne,” breathed the sympa- 
thetic lips, “I shall love you all my life. 
I shall always be grateful! I have had 
no friend but you—no brother——” 

The tears were streaming now down 
Etienne’s brown cheeks. 

“If my heart were my own I should 
give it to you, but God has taken it for 
the poor. Forget me!’ 

Hardly knowing what he did, Etienne 
opened his arms. He had _ the 
courage to call her to him, though he 
knew she could never be his; and she, 
understanding it all, yielded to his em. 
brace. He felt the pretty blonde head 
upon his shoulder, and strained her to 
his breast, so that for once their two 
hearts beat in contact. Then he put 
her away quite gently, gave her one 
more look, and was gone. She, on the 
other hand, stood still where he had 


kissed her, slightly bending forward. 
Madiot who had been spying on them 
had one moment of rapture; but when 
he saw Etienne stride past him and 
grasp the handle of the door, he called 
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you never could have helped—the sight 
of so much misery, and nobody to re- 
lieve it! Whenever I have seen one of 
those unfortunates—you know what I 
mean—she has turned to me, she has 
appealed to me. Such things can’t be 


out, “He is running away, Henriette! 
Stop him!” 

She waited until the iron door-latch 
had fallen behind her friend, then re- 
joined the old man in the kitchen and 
led him also into her own pretty room, 
her peculiar domain. Holding fast by 
his two restless hands, she made him 
sit down and stood before him, heart- 
stricken for the pain she had to cause, 
no less than by her own. 

“I did not keep Etienne, Uncle Madiot 
because—I have a secret.” 

“Well, child, what is it?’ 

“I shall never marry at all.” 

The repeated blows he had received 
seemed quiteto have broken theold man 
down. His face had become a mere 
mass of wrinkles, without life save in 
the eyes; and he gazed wistfully about 
him as though seeking vainly for the 
peace and home-comfort of the past, 
and the merry Henriette of other days. 

“But, my child, he wanted it so 
much——” 

“I shall never marry.” 

“Not any one, do you mean?” 

“No, uncle, not any one.” 

“What then? Will you be a nun?” 

“Perhaps.” 

He leaped up like a young man, 
pushed her from him, and ran his eye 
seathingly over her person from head 
to foot. “Ingrate!” he said. “I suppose 
you haven’t been happy!” 

All the capacity left in him for anger 
and amazement was blazing in his aged 
eyes. He was once more the surly old 
soldier, as he strode up and down the 
room between the window, which now 
admitted full daylight, and the opposite 
wall. 

“Somebody has been influencing you, 
of course,” he growled. “What's the 
good of living? So I’m to be left alone, 
amI? My child is going to desert me!’ 

Henriette had shrunk back and stood 
bracing herself against the mantel- 
piece; then she too summoned all her 
strength, and when she spoke again, it 
was with more composure. 

“You are wrong. No one has in- 
flmenced me. I have found life painful 
—that is all. It’s not you, uncle dear, 
who lrave made it so, but something 


resisted. You are all I have in the 
world, Uncle Madiot, and I ask you to 
give me to the poor people who need 
me!” 

She followed him with beseeching 
eyes, as he paused for an instant, and 
gave her one wild look, then resumed 
his march over the resounding floor. 
Was he thinking of what she had said? 
Hardly. He knew her too weli to at- 
tempt to shake her in a resolve de- 
liberately taken. But close upon the 
cry that had escaped her, and his own 
swift vision of a lonely future, had fol- 
lowed an agonizing thought. His Hen- 
riette was lost to him. His Henriette 
would never marry. “Well, then,” he 
reflected, “I shall have to tell her all. 
What’s the good of keeping it back any 
longer? It’s my duty to defend An- 
toine to her. I can’t let her go on all 
her life believing that my nephew, a 
Madiot, was not merely a bad soldier, 
but an utterly faithless and worthless 
scamp! There were others more to 
blame than he, and in his way, he was 
brave. He was ready to die for her, 
he let himself be condemned for her 
sake—she ought to know. It’s vindi- 
cating an innocent man.” 

A moment more he hesitated, shaken 
with horror of what he had to tell. He 
looked long into the eyes of the poor 
girl whom he must make weep anew, 
and so bitterly. His violence was all 
gone, and before Henriette, still pale 
with the victory she had won over her- 
self, there stood only a simple old man, 
sadly obedient to the call of honor. 

He sat down again in the armchair 
from which he had risen. “Come to 
me,” he said, “for I also have some- 
thing to tell you.” 

Then she drew near and inclined 
her fair head toward him and his 
secret, “Something very bad,” he 
added, and, when she made a sign of 
incredulity, “Much worse than what 
you have told me.” 























Lewis Carroll. 


“What can be worse, uncle, than to 
have sent my dear friend away, and 
then to be leaving you?” 

“Alas, my poor love, there are things 
of which you have never dreamed! 
But I shall now tell you all.” And so 
with the utmost tenderness, in low and 
broken words, he repeated the story of 
the past. Henriette heard him in 
silence as if stunned. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


From The Spectator. 
LEWIS CARROLL. 

One cannot truly say that by the 
death of Lewis Carroll the gayety of 
nurseries has been eclipsed, for it is 
practically certain that even had he 
lived another ten or twenty years we 
should have had no further additions to 
the “Alice” cycle. The magician’s 
wand was already broken, and though 
his spells retained and will retain their 
power as long as the English language 
lasts, there was no hope of another 
“Alice” or even of another “Snark.” 
“Sylvie and Bruno” proved that. 
Though one or two of the conversations 
and some of the snatches of song had 
something of the old enchantment, the 
wizard’s circle was not complete. The 
charm was not fully “wound up,” and 
could not hold and compel the spirits of 
laughter and delight. But to say this 
is to seem ungracious and ungrateful. 
In spite of the failure in “Sylvie and 
Bruno,’ Lewis Carroll accomplished 
more in the way of giving absolute and 
unalloyed pleasure to young and old 
than any other man of his generation. 
The two “Alices,” the “Snark,” and the 
poems collected in “Rhyme and Rea- 
son,” many of which have never quite 
had their due, made the world incom- 
parably richer in the region where it 
most needs enrichment—the region of 
pure merriment. It is comparatively 


easy to set men laughing if one depends 
upon satire, upon burlesque, or upon 
the humorous incongruities of real life. 
Lewis Carrell never relied upon these 
pedestrian means for securing the de- 
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His genius car- 


a suggestion of 


light of his audience. 
ried always with it 
clear, and yet soft, laughing sunshine. 
He never made us laugh at anything, 
but always with him and his knights 
and queens and heroes of the nursery 
rhymes. He seemed, as it were, to 
fetch his laughter from some limpid 
and elemental source where it had 
never been profaned with human tears 
or earthly contacts. It ripples and 
dances in the sunbeam ef his fancy 
without any reminder of the fact— 
though fact it doubtless is—that side by 
side with the river of laughter runs the 
river of tears, and that most of those 
who dip their pitchers mingle the two 
streams. It is a commonplace of criti- 
cism that the great humorists have in 
them always something of sighs as well 
as of smiles. Lewis Carroll never for a 
moment makes us incline to sadness, 
even in the midst of mirth. There is 
nothing pathetic even in the White 
Knight or the White Queen, and not an 
emotion is stirred by these “blessed 
creatures,” the Beaver, the Snark, 
the Jubjub, which is not compounded 
of mere pleasure. Curiously enough, 
this could not quite be said of Lear's 
delightful creations. There was often 
an infinitesimal touch of sadness in his 
fantasies. 

It is very difficult to analyze the na- 
ture of Lewis Carroll's work. “Alice in 
Wonderland,” and that marvellous se- 
quel, which was even better than the 
original, “Alice through the Looking- 
Glass,” took not only England, but the 
world, by storm. Both books were al- 
most at once translated into every Euro- 
pean language, and reached in a very 
few years the position of classics. No 
one would ever dream of talking about 
a book called “Alice in Wonderland.” 
“Alice” is quoted by writers and speak- 
ers exactly as one quotes Scott, or 
Dickens, or Thackeray. What is the 
quality which makes Lewis Carroll's 
books so extraordinarily attractive? 
We believe that attraction te be due to 
the fact that they possess in the highest 
possible degree the literary quality of 
charm. They win their way into our 
hearts by their easy grace and fluent 


or 
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eloquence. If one considers the matter 
for a moment, it is impossible not to 
notice that this special gift of charm is 
comparatively rare with humorists. 
Even “The Rose and the Ring” is al- 
most without it, and, as a rule, Thack- 
eray in his humorous passages is devoid 
of charm. He has plenty of charm 
when he is serious or pathetic, but not 
when he is funny. In the older dispen- 
sation the comic masque was not 
thought to require charm. Rather it 
was held to ve best without it. But 
charm was, as we have said, the dom- 
inant characteristic of Lewis Carroll’s 
work. His style, with its perfect 
rhythm, its perfect taste, and its per- 
fect clearness and easiness of tone, is a 
most alluring guide into that wonder- 
land behind the looking-glass “where, 
entered once, all curious pleasures 
come” to welcome and delight us. This 
is seen most obviously in his poetry. 
The songs in the two “Alices” haunt 
the memory so potently because of their 
charm. But of course Lewis Carroll 
had a great deal more than charm. He 
had a power over the fantastic so com- 
plete and so masterly that he could give 
it full rein without ever allowing it to 
become grotesque or burlesque. Even 
in his most extravagant moments he 
never committed any of those wild 
enormities upon which lesser minds 
rely. To say this is only to say in other 
words that there was always a kindly 
humanity in all Lewis Carroll’s crea- 
tions. Indeed he was a true son of 
Oxford and of “humane letters.” The 
Walrus, the Mock-turtle, the March 
Hare, and all the other monsters, the 
playing-cards and chessmen, have each 
of them a something which warms our 
hearts. As the children say, they are 
all “such dears,” and we love them as 
we laugh. What added very greatly to 
the charm of Lewis Carroll’s writing 
was doubtless the double power by 
which he was at once elusive and allu- 
sive. One can never quite run his 
ideas to earth, yet there are always 
ideas there—ideas just vanishing round 
the corner like the tail of the white rab- 
bit, and ideas, too, which have some 
queer and quaint half-intended allusion 


to something, though what that some- 
thing is we cannot quite tell. As Alice 
says herself, when she has heard the 
poem of the “Jabberwock” recited, 
“Somehow it seems to fill my head with 
ideas—only I don’t exactly know what 
they are.” Here is the authentic art of 
the nonsense-writer—to seem allusive 
and to be elusive. Had Lewis Carroll 
really been allusive he would have been 
a mere satirist. As it is, when we think 
we have caught the allusion to some- 
thing social or political, it vanishes or 
becomes something else, just as things 
keep vanishing and changing in the 
shop kept by the Old Sheep. Possibly 
it was this very quality of elusive allu- 
sion that in a rougher and ruder way 
constituted the charm of the Eliza- 
bethan jesters. They poked their fun 
at everything and every one, but they 
were never satirists and never un- 
kindly. Their wit played like a lambent 
flame, but never scorched and never 
settled on one object. As a proof of 
what we mean by Lewis Carroll's 
power of elusiveness combined with al- 
lusiveness, take the delightful conversa- 
tion with the Red and White Queens 
after Alice has become a queen:— 


“I don’t deny things with my hands,” 
Alice objected. “Nobody said you did,” 
said the Red Queen. “I said you couldn't 
if you tried.” “She’s in that state of 
mind,” said the White Queen, “that she 
wants to deny something—only she doesn’t 
know what to deny!” “A nasty, vicious 
temper,” the Red Queen remarked; and 
then there was an uncomfortable silence 
tor a minute or two. The Red Queen 
broke the silence by saying to the White 
Queen, “I invite you to Alice’s dinner- 
party this afternoon.” The White Queen 
smiled feebly, and said “And I invite 
you.” “I didn’t know I was to have a 
party at all,” said Alice; “but, if there is 
to be one, I think J ought to invite the 
guests.” “We gave you the opportunity 
of doing it,” the Red Queen remarked: 
“but I daresay you’ve not had many les- 
sons in manners yet?” “Manners are not 
taught in lessons,” said Alice. “Lessons 
teach you to do sums, and things of 
that sort.” “Can you do addition?” the 
White Queen asked. “What’s one and 
one and one and one and one and one and 
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one and one and one and one?” “I don’t 
know,” said Alice. “I lost count.” “She 
can’t do addition,” the Red Queen inter- 
rupted. “Can you do subtraction? Take 
nine from eight.” “Nine from eight I 
ean’t, you know,” Alice replied very 
readily; “but——” She can’t do subtrac- 
tion,” said the White Queen. “Can you 
do division? Divide a loaf by a knife— 
what’s the answer to that?” “I sup- 
pose——” Alice was beginning, but the 
Red Queen answered for her. “Bread 
and butter, of course. Try another sub- 
traction sum. Take a bone from a dog: 
what remains?” Alice considered. “The 
bone wouldn’t remain, of course, if I took 
it—and the dog wouldn’t remain: it would 
come to bite me—and I’m sure J shouldn't 
remain!” “Then you think nothing would 
remain?” said the Red Queen. “I think 
that’s the answer.” “Wrong, as usual,” 
said the Red Queen: “the dog’s temper 
would remain.” “But I don’t see 
how——” “Why, look here!” the Red 
Queen cried. “The dog would lose its 
temper, wouldn’t it?” “Perhaps it 
would,” Alice replied cautiously. ‘Then 
if the dog went away, its temper would 
remain!’ the queen exclaimed trium- 
phantly. Alice said, as gravely as she 
could, “They might go different ways.” 
But she couldn’t help thinking to herself, 
“What dreadful nonsense we are talk- 
ing!’ “She can’t do sums a Dit!” the 
queens said together, with great empha- 
sis. “Can you do sums?” Alice said, turn- 
ing suddenly on the White Queen, for she 
didn’t like being found fault with so 
much. The queen gasped and shut her 
eyes. “I can do addition,” she said, “if 
you give me time—but I can’t do subtrac- 
tion under any circumstances!” 


It is impossible to doubt that the elu- 
siveness of this dialogue, its deliciously 
hide-and-seek character, constitutes a 
great part of the charm. But equally 
delightful is the inchoate allusiveness. 
Think of the possible applications of 
“She’s in that state of mind that she 
wants to deny something, only she does 
not know what to deny!” It looks like 
a telling allusion to half the controver- 
sies, political, theological, and _ social, 
that are now engaging mankind. Yet, 


of course, Lewis Carroll was not think 
ing in the least of anything satirical. 
So with the enchanting remark a little 
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further on: “A little kindness—and put- 
ting her hair in papers—would do won- 
ders with her.” There are moments 
when that seems like a most pointed 
reference to some one we all know, but 
as we clasp the allusion it melts into 
thin air. Another example of what we 
mean is afforded by Lewis Carroll's 
poems. Looked at in certain lights, 
they seem like conscious attempts to 
parody great contemporary poets. The 
moment, however, we settle down to 
noting which is the poet meant 
the resemblance utterly vanishes. The 
allusion has become elusive. The poem 
recited by the White Queen, for exam- 
ple, looks almost as if were meant as a 
parody of Browning:— 


“First, the fish must be caught.” 
That is easy: a baby, I think, could have 
caught it. 
“Next, the fish must be bought.” 
That is easy: a penny, I think, would 
have bought it. 


“Now cook me the fish!” 
That is easy, and will not take more than 
a minute. 
“Let it lie in a dish!” 
That is easy, because it already is in it. 


As soon, however, as we begin to note 
the resemblances we see that nothing 
but pure fun was intended, and that 
even the good-humored satire of parody 
was not meant. Again, “The Aged, 
Aged Man” might by a careless reader 
be taken as a parody of Wordsworth, 
but, in truth, it is nothing of the kind. 
But we have said enough, perhaps more 
than enough, of Lewis Carroll’s books, 
for work woven of the sunbeams and 
the light that dances in the merry eyes 
of children is best enjoyed when least 
criticised. In Lewis Carroll's case it is 
imperative that we should be like 
Wordsworth’s poet, he who was 


Contented if he might enjoy 
The things that others understand. 


The “Alices” and the “Snark” can only 
be enjoyed fully by those who will ap- 
proach them with the heart of a little 
child. And what child wants to know 
why and how Lewis Carroll’s books de- 
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light him or her? Let us be content to 
know that to this generation has been 
given a rill of laughter which does not 
fail, in which no bitter has been mixed 
with the sweet, and at which all may 
drink, whether old or young. 





From The Church Quarterly Review. 

ST. PAUL OR MR. BARING-GOULD?! 

The name of Mr. Baring-Gould has 
long been before the world as that of a 
voluminous and varied author. The 
list of his published works occupies 
nearly a column in that most invaluable 
of clergy lists, “Crockford’s Clerical 
Directory,” and we learn from it that it 
is now more than forty years since his 
first book appeared. Subjects of deep- 
est spiritual import—the origin and de- 
velopment of religious belief, the mys- 
tery of suffering, the history of the 
Holy Eucharist in the first three cen- 
turies, the nativity and the passion and 
the resurrection of our blessed Lord; 
helps for clergy of less ability or more 
limited leisure, such as sermon sketches 
for extempore preachers, village ser- 
mons in ample measure, and sermons to 
children; stores gathered from excur- 
sions into by-paths through unfre- 
quented fields, of weir-wolves and curi- 
ous myths, of historic oddities and 
medizeval legends, of lost and hostile 
yospels and curious survivals; works 
of history and travel, Germany and Ice- 
land and the land of the troubadours 
—even so miscellaneous a list as this 
does not exhaust Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
encyclopeedic labors. To more than a 
round dozen of novels we may still add 
lucubrations on such trifles as modern 
difficulties and secular and religious 
education without exhausting the cata- 
logue. With the great majority of 
these effusions we must confess we are 
entirely unacquainted—the world 
knows little of its greatest men—but, 
with so prodigious a range of acquire- 


1 A Study of St. Paul: his Character and Opin- 
ions. By S. Baring-Gould, M.A., author of “The 


Tragedy of the Cesars,” “‘ Mehalah,” ete. (Lon- 
den, 1697.) 


St. Paul or Mr. 





Baring- Gould? 


ment as Mr. Baring-Goula’s titles sug- 
gest, we are justified in the loftiest ex- 
pectations when in all the ripeness of 
his matured thought he presents us 


with a study of St. Paul. We naturally 
anticipate valuable insight into inner 
life and deepest thought, some unfold- 
ing of the doubts and difficulties by 
which “the great and commanding in- 
tellect” of St. Paul was beset, and over 
which he triumphed, some pregnant 
and helpful suggestions upon the prob- 
lems which tried the early Church. It 
is not given to every one to open up 
fine reaches of spiritual thought, but 
we may fairly expect that an expert 
and accomplished writer should justify 
by the result his selection of so magnif- 
icent a theme. 

Yet from the very outset we confess 
to serious misgivings. Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s title—the character and opin- 
ions of St. Paul—is somewhat jarring. 
The mainspring of the great Apostle’s 
life—the solid foundation of his abso- 
lute self-sacrifice and self-surrender— 
was not his subjective opinions, but his 
conviction of positive dogmatic truth, 
“positive” (as Bishop Martensen ex- 
presses it) “not merely by virtue of the 
positiveness with which it is laid down, 
but also by virtue of the authority with 
which it is sealed.”” Nor are we reas- 
sured by the writer’s statement at the 
outset of his preface that “he did not 
seek to write this life: it was, so to 
speak, forced upon him.” We have 
read like apologies with a shrewd sus- 
picion that the compulsion was no 
stronger than the proffer of a cheque. 
Yet a grander subject could hardly oc- 
cupy the pen of a ready writer. 
“Paul,” as our author allows, “Paul, 
like Shakespeare and Napoleon, are 
[sic] men of whom the world is never 
weary, who are ever in its mind, of 
whom it is always desirous to know 
more” (p. vii), and Mr. Baring-Gould 
rightly holds that there is room for 
another life of him from the standpoint 
of one who will seek to sound the 
depths of human nature, and to probe 
the very heart of man. The ideal thus 
stated, worthy of so practised a psy- 
chologist as Mr. Baring-Gould claims to 
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be, is one on which he might lavish all 
the wealth of illustration gathered from 
multifarious reading, all the treasures 
of spiritual philosophy acquired 
through prolonged study and handling 
of deep religious questions, and at 
least the grace and dignity of a finished 
literary style. 

We may say at once that the reader 
who takes up Mr. Baring-Gould’s “St. 
Paul” with any such expectations will 
be most egregiously disappointed. <A 
fairly wide acquaintance with contem- 
porary literature leads us to the con- 
viction that a more _ irredeemably 
worthless volume has rarely issued 
from the press of a first-class publisher. 
The psychological study which might 
in adequate hands have opened out vis- 
tas of far-reaching thought exhausts 
itself in elaborate depreciatory criti- 
cism, and in imputations of mean and 
miserable motives. The philosophical 
reflections and scientific illustrations 
scattered through the volume are as 
ludicrously jejune and puerile as any 
that would find place in a fourth form 
schoolboy’s essay. The writer deserv- 
edly incurs distrust by his repeated as- 
sertion of questionable particulars as if 
they were unquestioned and indispu- 
table fact. Even grace of style and 
dignity of thought are lacking in this 
Study, which abounds in awkward ex- 
pressions and is not free from a marked 
tinge of vulgarity. Worse than all, the 
entire volume is painfully deficient in 
that reverence of spirit in which we 
hold all criticism of the sacred Scrip- 
tures should be conducted—a fault 
which is not atoned for by the praise 
of St. Paul, which stands in strange 
juxtaposition with Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
detraction. We are fully conscious of 
the gravity of this indictment, and of 
our own responsibility if we fail to 
prove the several counts we have in- 
cluded in it. 

We begin with the minor blemishes of 
tone and style, which are of more im- 
portance than is commonly realized. 
Le style c'est Vhomme méme expresses 
more than a truism of an author’s 


manner, and may help to test his fit- 
ness to handle sacred themes. 


For 
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such themes have power to impart a 
loftiness of thought which, even with 
the most uncultured writers, shines 
out from their unadorned and simple 
pages. Now, Mr. Baring-Gould’s book 
is pervaded throughout by what we can 
only describe as an atmosphere of in- 
tense literary vulgarity. He has no 
conception of the dignity of history, nor 
of the courtesy due to the illustrious 
dead or to living contemporaries. St. 
Luke did not wish, he tells us, to stuff 
his pages with certain details. The 
question whether St. Paul was married 
elicits the refined observation “that he 
was not of so uxorious a nature as 
Peter, who could go nowhere without his 
good woman at his side” (p. 214). “The 
character and opinions” of the great 


Apostie of the Gentiles are, in Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s judgment, appro- 
priately adorned by the information 


that “if the widow and Paul were mar- 
ried, which is doubtful, they must have 
been an incongruous pair, she, thriving 
—and, like all Jewesses when youth is 
past, stout; he, frail, pallid, short of 
stature, with bandy legs, a long nose, 
and head already inclining to bald- 
ness” (p. 215). The Church, we learn, 
in Tertullian’s day “was well aware 
that unless some concessions were 
made she must be content to be the re- 
ligion of a class, and that the class of 
the Have-nots and Know-nothings. It 
is, however, to be presumed that the 
rich and noble and intellectual have 
souls as well as the rag-tag” (p. 363). 
Even after such elegancies of diction 
we were scarcely prepared to find the 
Dean of Canterbury referred to in 
terms like these, “Here is the way in 
which that mouther of common opinion, 
Dean Farrar, scolds” (p. 259). 

The recurrence of awkward phrases 
is a sign of such haste as is hardly 
permissible in the treatment of a grave 
subject by one who wields a practised 
pen. Here are a few examples. The 
Apostles “had come to Christ by the 
Law and the Prophets. Jt was like a 
ladder let down from heaven” (p. 108). 
“Some pagans had only coquetted with 
Judaism, others were more or less con- 
vinced in its Monotheism and in the 
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cogency of its divinely given Law” (p. 
120). “The same tendencies were 
manifest in Rome as in Galatia and 
Achaia, and which even stirred the con- 
verts in Macedonia” (p. 299). “There 
is hardly a sign in St. Paul’s writings 
that any clash of duties had taken 
place or was expected would take place”’ 
(p. 362). “As certainly as there have 
been these illumined souls with their 
revelation, so certain is it that this 
revelation they have preached has 
been beyond the comprehension of ell 
who have received it, and that it has 
become corrupted and degraded by 
vulgar minds and heavy souls” (p. 
320). Of course the writer means it 
has been beyond the comprehension of 
some of those who have professed to ac- 


cept it. 
Mr. Baring-Gould has an absurd 
fondness for interlarding his_ sen- 


tences with fine words which occasion- 
ally are only the Greek terms left un- 
translated to impress the reader or 
possibly to counterpoise the vulgar 
expressions in which he at other times 
indulges. Thus we read of “the su- 
preme joy of the annual commemora- 
tion of the Anastasis” (p. 240), and that 
Pheebe had the honor of carrying the 
Apostle’s letter to the Romans, hidden 
in the folds of her himation (p. 246). 
“The state of trance,”’ he tells us, “is 
susceptible to divine illumination, but 
not impetrating it” (p. 132). After sev- 
eral attempts to fathom the meaning 
of this sentence, we abandon it to the 
reader’s ingenuity, only observing that 
to “impetrate,” outside Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s pages, means to obtain by en- 
treaty. Nor does our author phrase 
his difficulties very happily when he 
reminds us that in St. Paul there is the 
spiritual face—mysterious, inexplic- 
able, but one with which we have to 
reckon. We sympathize with the man 
who has to reckon with a face as well as 
with the trial of having to allow for a 
factor that escapes investigation (p. 139). 
Such oscurity of diction is hardly 
atoned for by such slovenly expres- 
sions as that St. Paul “would have 


” 


liked the entire ripping away of the 
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Chureh from the Synagogue” (p. 189), 
which some held “to be obfuscated 
with Rabbinic error” (ib.) and that “the 
Church of Corinth was in a sort of 
jelly-fish condition” (p. 249.) For unc- 
tuous expletives showered on the man 
who, living and dying, has probably 
done more for mankind and for his 
Master than any other through nine- 
teen centuries, Mr. Baring-Gould avows 
he has “no stomach,” but this is pos- 
sibly a misprint for heart or brain. 
We wonder whether such reverent stu- 
dents of the Epistles as Bishops Elli- 
cott and Lightfoot are included in the 
writer’s sweeping condemnation of 
those who fawn upon the Apostle and 
lay on adulation as with a trowel. 

We have been startled in our perusal 
of this Study at the calm audacity 
which repeatedly states unproven 
theories and groundless surmises as if 
they were universally accepted facts. 
The degree of St. Paul’s knowledge, or 
rather of his ignorance, of our Lord’s 
birth, preaching and miracles during 
his sojourn in Arabia; the extent of his 
acquaintance at the same period with 
the teaching of the Apostles (p. 93); 
the publication of the Book of Daniel 
during the persecution of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (p. 97); the failure of St. 
Paul’s mission to Cyprus, proved by 
the silence of St. Luke (p. 152); the 
despatch of the second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians from Berzea before the 
first was sent from Corinth; the writ- 
ing of a third letter to the Corinthians, 
very violent and stinging with all the 
sarecasms of which he was master—a 
letter regretted as soon as it was writ- 
ten and rigidly suppressed, since “the 
Corinthian Church did not relish the 
exposure it made of its condition, and 
the Apostle had no reason to be proud of 
it’ (p. 312): all these more or less 
doubtful circumstances are recorded 
without one qualifying word to show 
that they are at most only probable 
conjectures, or a single hint that some 
of them have been discussed and re- 
jected by very competent authority. 
Amidst such assumptions we must, we 
presume, accept it on Mr. Baring- 
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Gould’s ipse dizit that Sergius Paulus 
did no more than “express courteous 
acquiescence in what Paul had said. 
It agreed with his own views. It 
deepened his disgust for the obsceni- 
ties of the worship of the Paphian 
Aphrodite, but it went no further” (p. 
152). The silence of St. Luke on the 
subject shows that Sergius Paulus was 
not baptized, and that, so far as the 
labors of St. Paul had been without re- 
sult. Groundless as are many of these 
surmises, and dangerous as is the 
method of argument here employed, 
they appear almost venial beside the 
further trading on his imagination on 
which Mr. Baring-Gould ventures. 
Here are two examples. In Acts 
(xix. 11, 12) we read that God wrought 
miracles of no ordinary kind— durdusi¢ 
oi rag truyotoas —by the hands of Paul, 
insomuch that unto the “sick were car- 
ried away from his body handkerchiefs 
or aprons, and the diseases departed 
from them and the evil spirits went 
out.” Nothing can be more direct 
than the assertion here made of the 
specialty and efficacy of these mira- 
cles, and of their ascription to the 
power of God. Under Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s manipulation the simple nar- 
rative is transformed into a remnant of 
pagan credulity and a result of uncer- 
tain effectiveness. 


The general run of people [he writes] 
are not to be drawn at once from their 
superstitions, and, for a moment losing 
faith in the amulets supplied from the 
temple, and the charms distributed by the 
Chaldees, the Ephesians snatched at ker- 
chiefs and loin-cloths that had been used 
by Paul, in the belief that they were en- 
dowed with miraculous powers. We are 
not told that Paul himself countenanced 
such proceedings, but that in certain cases 
they were believed to be efficacious (pp. 
297-8). 


Our second instance is taken from the 
history of the troubles at Corinth:— 


As to the incestuous Corinthian [says 
Mr. Baring-Gould], Paul pronounced his 
sentence hoping and expecting that, as 
God had struck down Ananias and Sap- 
phira when excommunicated by St. Peter, 
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He would in like manner suddenly slay 
the man whom he delivered over to Satan 
for the destruction of the flesh (pp. 311- 
12). 


Of what St. Paul hoped or expected 
we have no intimation whatever in his 
specially solemn utterance of this ter- 
rible sentence, which is absolutely de- 
void of the vindictiveness ascribed to it. 
What his tenderness was towards even 
so flagrant an offender appears in his 
after anxiety “lest by any means such 
a one should be swallowed up with 
overmuch sorrow” (2 Cor. ii. 7). 

These glimpses into the work before 
us may perhaps have prepared the 
reader for Mr. Baring-Gould’s persist- 
ent, we had almost said malignant, 
depreciation of the subject of 
his Study. He is never weary 
of disparaging the _ intellect, the 
logical ability, the temper, and the suc- 
cess of him who was not inferior to 
the very chiefest of the Apostles. St. 
Paul never emancipated himself, ac- 
cording to Mr. Baring-Gould, from the 
Rabbinic method of reasoning (p. 56). 
His mind was essentially narrow and 
one-sided. He swung from one pole to 
the other in his convictions, but he 
never saw more than one horizon at a 
time, never allowed gradations (p. 59). 
He may have obtained an inkling of 
Platonism, but it was never properly 
assimilated (p. 61). His oratorical 
effort before Agrippa was like a col- 
ored advertisement on a hoarding, de- 
signed to arrest attention, without care 
about accuracy of detail (p. 83). Un- 
finished sentences, daring admissions, 
Rabbinic subtleties, half-thought-out 
arguments, biting sneers, violent apos- 
trophes, original ideas—all are whirled 
along on the waves, jostling each 
other, the signifiance of each lost in 
the irresistibility of the current which 
hurries them down; but when he got 
off the familiar ground of Old Testa- 
ment prophecies, and where he could 
not quote texts, when he was not bat- 
tling against Judaistic tendencies in 
his converts, he was hopelessly at sea 
(148). We shall find presently that in 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s judgment St. Paul 
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was no less at sea when he did quote 
texts; but we continue our selection of 
flores. St. Paul was of an excitable 
nature, irritable under opposition, and 
incapacitated by his Rabbinic educa- 
tion for thinking clearly (p. 263); he 
could not even make the best of his 
own argument, which in more skilful 
hands—say those of Mr. Baring-Gould 
—would have been very telling at the 
time (p. 271). Had he been put 
through a course of Euclid as a boy he 
would have argued in a different man- 
ner, and not so as to be unintelligible 
or inconclusive (p. 275). His argu- 
ments were to the Greeks so marvel- 
lous and incomprehensible that they 
were disposed to regard them with the 
superstitious respect they paid to epi- 


lepsy! (P. 324.) No man was a more 
thorough-going literalist than Paul. 


With him the letter was everything; 
the spirit that indited it did not con- 
cern him (p. 328); this of the man who 
wrote “not of the letter but of the 
spirit; for the letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life’ (2 Cor. iii. 6). “Un- 
questionably Paul would have liked 
to convert the heathen, but he could 
not do it; he had not the faculty. He 
proposed it more than once, but there 
it all ended” (p. 418). 

It would appear from these brief ex- 
tracts, and from more elaborate argu- 
ments to which we shall return, that 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s psychological 
studies have not engendered in him a 
very charitable estimate of human mo- 
tives. To sound the depths of coarse 
natures and to develop the growth of 
fierce and ill-regulated passions are 
hardly the suitable training ground 
for insight into the very heart of such 
men as St. Luke and Timothy, St. 
Stephen and St. Paul. In Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s excessive anxiety to remind us 
that the saints of the Apostolic Church 
were men of like passions with our- 


selves, he portrays them one after 
another in the most unattractive 
colors. Luke and Timothy are depic- 


tured as poor creatures, without any 
will of their own, abjectly submissive 
to St. Paul’s overbearing imperious- 


ness, which would not brook the small- 
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est contradiction. 


The angelic face, 
the dying intercession, the Divine 
vision, the sweet sleep of the proto- 
martyr, have no power to check the 
flow of Mr. Baring-Gould’s unqualified 
disapproval :— 


The defence of Stephen was no defence 
at all, but a series of wounding stabs. 
But this was not all. Regardless of his 
own safety, moved by his passionate in- 
dignation and desire to insult these doc- 
tors of the Law and rulers of the Temple, 
he burst forth. . .. Peter, with all his 
impetuosity, had never dashed such out- 
rages in the face of the elders of Israel. 
He had sought to win, not to exasperate. 
The Acts show us that Stephen was a man 
without self-control. He spoke truths in 
the most rasping manner, and couched in 
the most opprobrious terms (p. 77). 


We apologize to our readers for re- 
producing such reproaches heaped 
upon a sacred head; but there is worse 
yet to come:— 


To certain tempers, where there is no 
breeding [writes Mr. Baring-Gould] the 
opportunity of saying offensive things 
gives positive satisfaction, rendered acute 
if those addressed be superiors in position 
and educational endowment. It was, ap- 
parently, so with Stephen. It would seem 
as though his conversion had been of the 
intellect only, and that till the vision was 
vouchsafed him of Jesus in the ineffable 
light, his heart had been untouched. 
Then a moral revulsion took place in his 
nature, and, falling on his knees, he 
prayed in a very different temper from 
that in which he had addressed the San- 
hedrim (p. 78). 


Is it necessary in reply to these offen- 
sive comments to recall our Blessed 
Lord’s denunciations of the _ scribes 
and Pharisees? Is it seemly so to 
speak of one who is declared em- 
phatically in the sacred page, both be- 
fore and after his defence, to have 
been a man full of the Holy Ghost? Is 
it true even on the lower ground of 
psychological reasoning that the scath- 
ing rebuke to which Mr. Baring-Gould 
takes exception can only indicate 
fierceness of temper and a satisfaction 
in uttering opprobrious words? Is it 
not rather the fact that the gentlest 
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natures, when deeply moved by the 
sense of unmerited wrong done to 
others, express their displeasure in 


burning and indignant words, which no 
wrong inflicted on themselves could 
have extorted from them? 

It is in a like spirit of persistent de- 
traction that Mr. Baring-Gould por: 
trays the great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
and from the standpoint of an intoler- 
able assumption metes out his puny 
measure—in each case almost equally 
ridiculous—of blame or praise. “Paul,” 
he tells us, “was not quite all that could 
have been desired, for he was out of 
touch with the intellectual life of the 
classic world” (p. 23). Has Mr. Baring- 
Gould never seen Bishop Lightfoot’s 
striking essay on St. Paul and Seneca? 
If not, he is not adequately furnished 
for his task. If he has, comment on 
the above sentence is superfluous. 
Paul “had obtained an inkling of 
Platonism, but it was never properly 
assimilated” (p. 61). He rambles from 
the point so much that for nearly two 
thousand years it has been impossible 
to unravel his meaning (p. 146). He 
did not originate Gnosticism. It ex- 
isted as a philosophic and theologic 
system before he was born, but its 
teachers took hold of the handle in- 
cautiously offered them (p. 274). He 
denounced the Law in vague terms 
which might mean anything or noth- 
ing, and had in consequence thrown 
men’s minds into such confusion as 
would have arisen if the French Na- 
tional Convention in 1792 had abolished 
all existing weights and measures 
without instituting any new standards. 
Into much such a state of mind were 
the Galatians cast by the tirades of 
Paul against the Law (p. 305). The 
worth of these appreciations may be 
judged by the references with which 
the assertion is supported that “in a 
hesitating manner Paul had claimed 
possession of the gift of prophecy, but 
he must soon have lost confidence in 
his prophetic power” (p. 422)—a foot 
note refers us to 1 Cor. xiii. 9, Rom. 
The first of these passages tells 
our present condition we 
in part and prophesy in 


xii. 6. 
us that in 
only 


know 
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part. The second enjoins that he who 
prophesies (or preaches) should proph- 
esy according to the proportion of 
faith. Was a more absurd non sequitur 
ever deduced from given premises? As 
we turn away indignantly the stern 
warning of the late poet laureate spon- 
taneously recurs to us with the change 
of a single word:— 
Vex not thou the prophet’s mind 
With thy shallow wit; 
Vex not thou the prophet’s mind: 
Thou canst not fathom it: 


But perhaps the most painful and of- 
fensive blemish in this Study is its re 
peated insinuation of untruthfulness, 
at one time softened by some palliative 


epithet, at another veiled under the 
imputation of invincible Rabbinic in- 
accuracy. At first we are told “the 


Apostles obviously did not altogether 
trust Paul's account of his vision seen 
at Antioch. They thought he had un- 
wittingly colored it to suit his own 
views” (pp. 121, 122). This theory is 
based on a strange misapplication to 
the Twelve, instead of to the unbeliev- 
ing Jews, of our Lord’s warning to St. 
Paul in the Temple.’ Next we are told, 
“If Paul’s description before Agrippa 
of what he had heard at his conversion 
be correctly given by Luke, then it 
must be allowed he possessed a faculty 
of giving these matters a partial as- 
pect, and of embroidering them to suit 
his purpose, which is calculated, if not 
to awaken suspicion, at least to call 
forth reserve” (ib.). The effect of in- 
spiration is discussed, and the conclu- 
sion is reached that “we are almost 
bound to discriminate between Paul as 
an inspired Apostle and as a dispu- 
tant,” and with his accustomed easy 
confidence Mr. Baring-Gould writes, 
“His Hellenic proselytes were certainly 
able to draw a distinction between 
Paul as an inspired Apostle and Paul 
as a dialectician.” But inspiration, in 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s judgment, did not 
prevent St. Paul from falsifying the 
Scriptures :— 


In the Epistle to the Ephesians (iv. 8), 
when quoting Psalm Ixviii. 18 | he writes], 
1 Acts xxii. 18. 
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because the original would not serve his 
purpose, Paul altered it to suit. ““Where- 
fore he saith, When He ascended up on 
high, He led captivity captive, and gave 
gifts unto men.” On this text he shows 
that Christ is the giver of grace to men; 
and he proceeds to enumerate the gifts 
conferred in accordance with the proph- 
ecy. But David had said nothing of the 
kind; he had described Jehovah as a vic- 
torious monarch returning from battle 
and ascending to Zion, receiving on His 
triumphal march the homage and obla- 
tions of all men, even of His enemies (p. 
327). 

The passage is one of acknowledged 
difficulty, has been differently esti- 
mated and explained, and is not to be 
abruptly determined by any man’s dog- 
matic assertion that David said nothing 
of the kind. Contrast with this the 


reverent explanation of so ripe a 
scholar as Bishop Ellicott:— 

We admit [he writes] frankly and 
freely the verbal difference, but, remem- 


bering that the Apostle wrote under the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, we recog- 
nize here neither imperfect memory, pre- 
cipitation, arbitrary change, accommoda- 
tion, nor Rabbinical interpretation, but 
simply the fact that the Psalm, especially 
vy. 18, had a Messianic reference, and bore 
within a further, fuller and deeper mean- 
ing. This meaning the inspired Apostle, 
by a slight change of language, and sub- 
stitution of fdwxe for the more dubious 
np? succinctly, suggestively, and authori- 


sealoely unfolds.’ 


A conclusive answer could equally 
be made to the other objections 
brought against St. Paul’s method of 


Testament, as 
accusation 


quotation from the Old 
well as to the long-drawn 
of his incompetence to expound satis- 


factorily the mutual relation of the 
Law and the Gospel. Mr. Baring- 


Gould devotes two chapters to this sub- 
ject, the outcome of which is to justify 
those who allege the authority of St. 
Paul for disregard of the moral law. 
He even dares to write that St. Paul 
“did not know how to disengage the 
ceremonial law from the moral law. 


He beat about for arguments and 
1 Epistle to the Ephesian3, 3d ed. p. 83 n. 
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caught at the most inconclusive, because 
he failed to perceive the very simple 
and elementary reason for distinguish- 
ing them that lay under his eyes” (p. 
270). Mr. Baring-Gould, however, 
kindly remedies the Apostle’s_ short- 
comings, and tells us what should have 
been Paul’s response (p. 268). 

Mr. Baring-Gould’s account of St. 
Paul’s stay at Corinth, which forms the 
subject matter of Chapter XIIL., well 
affords a typical example of his method 


and spirit. “From Athens” (he tells 
us) “Paul went precipitateiy [!] to 
Corinth. It was like going from Cam- 


bridge to Newmarket, but it was more 
than Newmarket, it was Chicago and 
Newmarket in one, a great mercantile 
centre, and a place for jockeys and 
athletes; it was more, it was a Paris 
also, the seat of every description of 
profligacy” (p. 241). We can only dep- 
recate in passing the invidious selec- 
tion of the French capital for imputa- 
tions to which London or Vienna or 
Berlin are alas! no less liable. We 
must omit a tempting paragraph which 
describes the city during the Isthmian 
games, “its streets resonant with the 
twanging of strings and the twittering 
of pipes and the screaming of singers 


running up and down the chromatic 
scales”’—the most uncouth effort at 
realism perhaps ever attempted—but 


well in keeping with the scene in the 
squares, where mountebanks exhib- 
ited, amongst them a man who “siral- 
lowed [sic] the head of a pike and 
made a little boy twirl on tip-toe at the 
other end of the shaft” (p. 243). We 
learn that in the synagogue at Corinth 
Paul was on familiar ground, “he 
could go over his old arguments, quote 
the same much-used prophecies... . 
He had done with the method ventured 
on to the Greeks at Athens. ‘Breth- 
ren, when I came to you, I came not 
with excellency of speech or of wisdom 
did at Athens)’” and on the 
strength (we presume) of this auda- 
cious, groundless interpolation, the 
writer adds, “The first epistle to the 
Corinthians was not written till two or 
and yet it is clear 


(as I 


three years later, 
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that the dismal failure at Athens still 
rankled in his heart. The epistle 
abounds in thrusts and gibes at secular 
wisdom” (p. 244). 

When some measure of success had 
been obtained, “the heads of the 
Ghetto at Corinth, rich merchants and 
money-lenders, began to bestir them- 
selves, and he found himself excluded 
from the synagogues. Thereupon he 
pursued a course vastly aggravating. He 
shook his raiment and said to them, 
‘Your blood be upon your own heads: 
I am clean.’” We regret that Mr. 
Baring-Gould can quote the support of 
Professor Ramsay in thus describing 
action which was in literal obedience 
to the directions of our Blessed Lord; 
but we soon learn that St. Paul’s pru- 
dence was as defective as his self-con- 
trol. “In his single-minded enthu- 
siasm and readiness to accept any one 
who professed conviction, Paul seems 
to have admitted some of the very 
scum of the city—fornicators, adul- 
terers, effeminate, those guilty of un- 
natural crimes, thieves, drunkards, ex- 
tortioners, revilers—to discover after- 

rards that he had been too precipi- 
tate” (p. 246). “He may have doubted,” 
Mr. Baring-Gould adds, “whether all 
this rabble of professing Christians, 
with their ugly past and hardly abated 
passions, steeped in dissolute habits, 
could be got into shape” (ib.). At the 
close of the chapter, the innuendo of 
rash admission to the Church is re- 
newed with the added indictment of 
gross neglect of indispensable Church 
organization for the government and 
discipline of such immature converts. 


The accumulation of street sweepings 
was too newly raked together to manifest 


its nature in the short period during 
which Paul was at Corinth : 
sionary nowadays would admit a convert 
to full Christian privileges till he had his 
sincerity tested. Paul does not seem to 
have allowed of gradations in goodness, 
and when these worn-out sensualists ac- 
cepted the Gospel, being in quest of a 
new sensation, or under the depression 
caused by temporary disgust at their past, 
he took them into the Church, just as 
they were, and, more astonishing still, 
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left them to themselves. His overflowing 
charity and single-minded faith were des- 
tined to bitter disillusionment (p. 256). 


It would require more space than we 
can spare to deal with this farrago of 
misapprehension, misrepresentation, 
and misinterpretation. St. Paul had 
to face a world of street sweepings, as 
Mr. Baring-Gould scornfully terms them 
—a world of men dead in trespassesand 
sins—and he knew it. He realized to 
the full the heavy odds against him, 
but he knew that it was at once the 
test and the triumph of the Gospel that 
it could save “the street sweepings.” 
“Such,” he the Corinthians, 
“were some of you, but ye are washed, 
but ye are sanctified, but ye are justi- 
fied.” He was not infallible in discern- 
ment of spirit, and he suffered the bit- 
ter disappointment inseparable from 
missionary work, the record of which 
in Holy Writ has kept many a sore- 
tried missionary in after centuries 
from utter despair. That St. Paul ac- 
cepted converts heedlessly, and then 
left them to themselves, has no war- 
rant beyond the ipse dixit of Mr. 
Baring-Gould, who argues here, in his 
usual heedless fashion, from the silence 
of the New Testament about the or- 
ganization of the Corinthian Church. 

It is strange that Mr. Baring-Gould 
should indulge in such reproaches 
since he enlarges with profuse illustra- 
tion from natural science upon the 
gradual development of the Church as 
a living organism. “In an early condi- 
tion of life,” he observes truly enough, 
“the members are not developed, nor 
are their functions determined,” and 
he follows up this assertion with an 
elaborate description of the ameaba, 
“a transparent lump, which has no 
parts, absorbs food through its pores” 
(Is it all pores then, or are pores not 
parts?) “but has no _ particular 
stomach, nor any brain. It assimilates 
its food in the lump that thinks in a 
rudimentary fashion, etc. It was so, 
though not in so extreme a fashion, 
with early Christianity. It was, if we 
may employ the expression, in its grub 
condition” (pp. 250-1). The elaborate 


Says to 
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description of the simile, and its imme- 
diate disavowal as too extreme, are 
both exquisitely ludicrous. Hardly 
less ridiculous is a paragraph which 
tells us that “by pulling off the wings 
of a butterfly, plucking out its anten- 
ne, shearing its legs to stumps, the in- 
sect may be reduced to something more 
or less like the caterpillar out of which 
it sprang, but at the expense of every- 
thing that makes life precious and 
beautiful” (p. 255). If in observing in- 
sect life Mr. Baring-Gould is acute, in 
studying mankind he becomes pro- 
found. “In every collection of men, in 
a parish council, on a school board, 
everywhere, some will be for new ex- 
periments, and others will cling to 
precedent” (p. 301). 

We are not, however, so impressed 
as we might have been by the depth 
and originality of these remarks, as 
Mr. Baring-Gould has considerately 
forewarned us that he was gifted with 
growing powers of mind. He can even 
remember the days, when young, in 
which he could not master Euler’s 
proof of the Binomial Theorem, and its 
difficulty affected him painfully—“It 
was to me as though I were striking 
my head against a stone wall!” Nor 
does he profess to stand alone. “This,” 
he adds, “is what takes place in all 
minds, a gradual enlargement of scope 
and acquisition of power to see more 
than was seen yesterday. There is 
but one law applicable to things spirit- 
ual as to things mental” (pp. 109, 110). 
Here we reach a generalization of the 
highest order applicable to the entire 
universe, and logically deduced from 
the youthful experience of the micro- 
cosm Mr. Baring-Gould. Of one axiom 
at least of his mental philosophy Mr. 
Baring-Gould supplies an immediate 
example. The reader of the next sen- 
tence, “With the Apostles, however, 
there was set them no complicated 
problem to solve,” will readily allow 
that he has seen more than was seen 
yesterday, and will be disposed to envy 
those who have been spared so compli- 
cated a grammatical puzzle. 


It is difficult to realize, without 


longer quotations than our space will 
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allow, the entire lack of a sense of due 
proportion which is displayed through- 
out this Study. In his anxiety to prove 
that St. Paul was a man of like pas- 
sions with ourselves, the writer lets 


slip no opportunity of putting the 
worst constructions on his actions, of 
attributing to him the most unworthy 
motives, of exaggerating to the utmost 
any frank avowal of failure or of hu- 
man infirmity. If St. Paul praises any, 
it is only because they are slavishly 
submissive to his imperious will. “He 
gives the Romans all the gracious appella- 
tions which he lavishes usually on only 
his most docile adherents. They are 
‘called to be saints,’ ‘called in Christ 
Jesus’” (p. 346). Was a more un- 
worthy insinuation ever penned? A 
score of like passages might be ad- 
duced in which the noble heart, whose 
self-sacrifice was so absolute, is repre- 
sented as embittered by selfish mortifi- 
cation at the repudiation of his au- 
thority, as well as by the scandals of 
the Church at Corinth. We are told:— 


He took both to heart intensely. His 
excitable character, his impatience, his 
intolerance of opposition, were wrought to 
fever point: and the manner in which 
some of his arguments were torn to tat- 
ters before his face, and his inability to 
supply anything sounder, convinced as he 
was of the soundness of his theories, but 
incapable of proving them, must have 
terribly discouraged him. His model 
Churches either stank in the nostrils of 
the not over-nice pagans, through their 
immoralities, or backed out of Antinom- 
ism into Judaic observance (p. 316). 


So enamored is the author of this pic- 
ture that he repeats it on the next page 
in yet more glaring colors. 


He could not make his scheme of salva- 
tion intelligible ... his doctrine had 
been made a handle for “working all 
uncleanness with greediness.” His 
Churches, which were to astonish the 
world and confound that at Jerusalem, 
were wavering in faith, torn by jealousies, 
sullied by immoralities, hotbeds of strife, 
of insolence and of scandal. . . . His rea- 
sonings convinced nobody, and he was 
himself conscious at last how poor and in- 
effective they were (p. 317). 
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Again we ask, was a grosser travesty 
of the writer’s meaning ever penned? 
Heart-breaking trial, sorrow almost 
without measure, there was doubtless— 
but no misgiving in the Apostle’s mind 
either as to the power of the Gospel or 
as to his own presentation of it. To 
the two Churches which caused him 
most anxiety, he writes in words that 
betray no such consciousness. “Though 
we, or an angel from heaven, preach 
any other gospel unto you than that 
which we have preached unto you, let 
him be accursed!”* “I, brethren, when 
I came unto you, came not with excel- 
lency of speech or of man’s wisdom 

. that your faith should not stand 
in the wisdom of men, but in tae power 
of God.” ? 

The reader will probably have by this 
time sufficient insignt into Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s estimate of the writings which 
occupy a full half of the New Testa- 
ment. Yet we beg space for a long 
paragraph in order that we may dem- 
onstrate beyond all question that we 
have done the author of this Study no 
injustice in our representation of his 
With lofty superiority, not un- 


views. 
mingled, we imagine, with compas- 
sion, Mr. Baring-Gould exposes the 


utter unfitness of the “chosen vessel” 
for the work to which God had called 
him. 


Paul [he writes] was not qualified to 
succeed as a preacher to the heathen. He 
could speak Greek passably, but his pro- 
nunciation, and his Hebraistic turns, his 
occasional lapses into bad grammar, were 
such as to subject him to ridicule among 
the highly cultured and such as were ac- 
customed to listen to the orators in the 
Forum and the Porch. Those who heard 
him, from among the cultured, shrugged 
their shoulders, and said, “His bodily 
presence is weak and his speech con- 
temptible.” In his writings he was guilty 
of many solecisms. He confounded the 
tenses, putting the pluperfect for the 
preterite, the preeterite for the present, 
the infinitive for the imperative; now one 
ease is employed in place of another, then 
the substantive is taken in place of the 
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2 1 Cor. ii. 1, 5. 
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adjective; now he makes an irregular use 
of the particles that serve to tie together 
the parts of his discourse, taking them 
in their Hebrew signification, making 
such confusion in his sense that the ante- 
cedent seems to be the consequent, and 
conclusions take the place of premises. 
He rambles from his point in an argu- 
ment, is easily led away from his thread 
of reasoning upon a side issue, and it is 
sometimes very difficult to understand his 
drift. Now if this is so in a letter that 
has been carefully revised, what must it 
have been in his extempore discourses 


(pp. 145-6)? 


Now we venture to inquire, at the close 
of this long catalogue of St. Paul’s im- 
puted deficiencies, how far Mr. Baring- 
Gould is qualified to pronounce so 
elaborate a condemnation. Has he ac- 
quired such a mastery over the ex- 
tremely difficult structure of Hellenis- 
tic Greek as to authorize his utterance 
of an ex cathedra judgment upon all 
and several of the points embraced in 
this sweeping criticism; and if not, 
what moral right has he to mislead the 
general reader by pretensions to ad- 
vanced scholarship which are wholly 
baseless? Far deeper students of St. 
Paul’s writings than Mr. Baring-Gould 
—men of richer learning and deeper 
thought, men who have devoted a life- 
time to the critical and grammatical 
study of his Epistles—find in that 
study not the blemishes on which Mr. 
Baring-Gould loves to dilate, but “the 
reward of a real knowledge of the mind 
of the original which cannot be acquired 
inanyotherway.”' Thereisnoevidence 
in the book before us that Mr. Baring- 
Gould has any of the technical scholar- 
ship which would fit him to criticize 
any Greek grammatical construction, 
far less to dogmatize on that most ob- 
scure question, the use of particles in 
the Hellenistic dialect; whilst the use 
of the infinitive for the imperative to 
which he refers is found both in Attic 
prose and in Epic poetry. We see no 
proof of such learning in his réchauffé 
of strictures long since refuted, and his 
reproduction of second-hand invective, 


1 See Bishop Ellicott’s “First Epistle toe the 
Corinthians,” Preface, p. ix. 
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mostly spoiled in the borrowing. Of 
course Mr. Baring-Gould can and does 
urge that one line, that St. Paul’s op- 
ponents called his bodily presence 
weak, and his speech contemptible; but 
has he no power to distinguish be- 
tween what was contemptible in their 
eyes and what is contemptible of a 
truth; no discrimination between “the 
foolishness of preaching,” and foolish 
preaching; no recollection (in his eager- 
ness to decry St. Paul’s method of 
teaching) of the Apostle’s express dis- 
claimer of human wisdom, that the ex- 
cellency of the power might be of God 
and not of man? How passing strange, 
too, is the lapse of memory which can 
recall the single line of adverse criti- 
cism and disregard the commendation 
which immediately precedes it. “His 
letters,” we are told in the same 
breath, “are weighty and powerful;” 
his letters, says Mr. Baring-Gould, are 
illogical, ungrammatical, and unintel- 
ligible. The most elementary’ ac- 
quaintance with our present knowledge 
of the dialect of the New Testament 
should have warned the writer against 
the immodesty of his censure; but 
Baring-Goulds rush in where scholars 
fear to tread. 

The truth is that Mr. Baring-Gould 
has attempted a task altogether beyond 
his powers, and he has only himself to 
blame for flagrant exposure of his in- 
competence to deal with it. He has 
forgotten that it is not every one that 
ean bend the bow of Ulysses, and in 
his hurried fashion of bookmaking he 
neglects the well-worn caution:— 


Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, 
sequam 

Viribus: et versate diu quid ferre re- 
cusent, 

Quid valeant humeri. 

For the true psychologist, for the 


man of adequate spiritual insight, of 
warm heart and clear brain, no more 
magnificent subject of study could well 
be found than the mind and character 
of St. Paul, but Mr. Baring-Gould as- 
suredly, despite his claim to the pur- 
suit of psychology, is not that man. 


He is able, we freely allow, to draw a 
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powerful picture of such coarse char- 
acters as make Mehalah a telling story, 
and he can use the scissors and paste 
effectively in stringing together his- 
toric oddities and medizeval myths. In 
his romances he many find a suitable 
place for the sham philosophy which, 
since Bulwer Lytton’s days, has been 
one of the tricks of the trade in 
writing fiction, and for the pompous in- 
sistence on the obvious which is all his 
own. But such stage properties become 
alike offensive and ridiculous when in- 
troduced, as Mr. Baring-Gould employs 
them, in the discussion of the sacred 
writings, and of one of their foremost 
authors. Had this Study been the work 
of an avowed sceptic, we should have 
passed it over, and left it to the ob- 
scurity which it merits; we only notice 
it because it proceeds from a_ well- 
known hand. That a priest of the En- 
glish Church should have issued a book 
on such a theme so flippant and so 
likely to injure incautious readers, we 
most deeply regret. The rash handling 
of Scripture is too prevalent a habit, 
against which we shall ever utter our 
persistent protest, nor will any book 
be welcomed in these pages which does 
not breathe the spirit of the Psalmist’s 
utterance :— 


My heart standeth in awe of Thy Word. 





From Blackwood's Magazine. 
ONE TOUCH OF NATURE. 
A TALE OF SAN MINIATO. 

Of the many delights for which San 
Miniato is famous, it would be difficult 
to say which is the most attractive. 
Is it the deep, transparent water, jewel- 
tinged? Is it the line of palms, with 
the circling citadel above them? Or 
is it the balm and comfort of the very 
atmosphere? 

Possibly none of these things. By 
all of them, no doubt, the real pleasure 
of the place is heightened; but in the 
last resort that pleasure is human. 
Human its glory, human its interest. 
Human still, in spite of their decay, 
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remain; and 


even the dead years 
though—if you turn back a little way 
through the pages which record the 


history of the principality—you will 
find not a few things to make you 
smile, there are serious touches enough 
in the chronicle to ensure your sym- 
pathy. For instance, you may easily 
lose Prince Maximilian the lawgiver in 
Prince Max the lover of roses; but so 
losing him you will behold only a dis- 
torted picture. The actual truth, in- 
deed, is to be gathered from such a tale 
as this, a tale of nearly a hundred years 


ago. 


The little court was forever raising 
new scandals to while away the weary 
months. It seems a little strange, to 
us who know the San Miniato of the 
present year of grace—who have heard 
the cry of its despair, the whirling fury 
of its pleasures—that ever a time 
should have been when the great 
events of life merely waited on the 
bidding of the few, and romance and 
tragedy alike were enacted far away 
from the attention of mankind at large. 
It seems strange, simply because now- 
adays all steps turn to San Miniato 


sooner or later. But here, again, it is 


emphatically the sense of contrast 
which makes the old world interest- 
ing. 


Certainly there can be no doubt that 
here and there in the record of two or 
three generations ago the seriousness 
of life peeps through. Swords were 
sharp enough to give a mortal wound. 
Honor was not satisfied by a mere pin- 
prick. When Georgius fought with 
the count, it was to the death. 

The tale runs thus. 

Disease was rife in the principality. 
It was, in fact, though but a hundred 
years ago, a case of plague—a Black 
Death which carried off the people by 
the seore. The wind took it through 
every street, right down to the water's 
edge, and then the waves washed it 
back ashore. 

At first they tried to meet it with the 
portable sacraments. ‘The natural ele- 


ments—light, fire, air, water—were not 
in favor in those days. 


So the sickness 
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might have worked its final havoc; but 
the news reached the palace at last, 
and a terrible fear arose amongst 
courtiers and chamberlains lest the 
plague itself should follow suit. 

And then it came to the ears even of 
the prince among his flowers. He re- 
buked his people for their selfishness, 
and made a point of learning the truth. 
Then the lawgiver peeped out. Slow 
of comprehension he might have been, 
and slower still of action, but he did 
his duty according to his lights, and 
young Georgius Aubert, who held the 
first place—next to his own—in San 
Miniato, received instructions for the 
abatement of the evil, be the cost what 
it might. 

Not only was the letter of the com 
mand obeyed—its spirit was respected. 

The youthful chancellor himself 
spent many hours by day and by night 
in the narrowest alleys. He was an 
original soul, and he fought the pes- 
tilence with original measures—place 
and time considered. A whisper went 
through certain princely corridors: 
“We are safe, we are safe!” 

But there was one besides the chival- 
rous Aubert who felt deeply for the 
poor. Each day, after his work was 
done, the Princess Héléne sent for him 
that she might learn the truth from his 
lips. 

One day he told her the joyful news 
that the worst was over. 

“And what next?’ she asked. 

“Princess,” was the reply, “there are 
other troubles. Remember that even if 
we stop the plague, the misery is far- 
reaching. There are many weak and 
ill, who might have a chance of life, if 
the delicacies which would be ours in 
sickness were only given them in the 
smallest measure. Would that some of 
our ladies could see the trouble with 
their own eyes! Then for their woman- 
hood’s sake they would attempt to 
alleviate it!” 

The young man’s eyes blazed as he 
spoke. And the princess, as 
looked upon him, felt ashamed. 

“You are noble!” she murmured. 
“And I—and I——” 

“Your highness has set the best of 


she 
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examples. The money you gave me 
has brought much comfort.” 

“I am ashamed,” she answered. “It 
was a small thing to do. You have 
taught me a lesson. Help me to act 
upon your teaching.” 

She looked up at the noble young 
figure before her. His answering 
glance betrayed the feeling which it 
was his duty to hide, and she blushed. 
But the confusion was only momentary. 
Poverty and suffering came before her: 
the need was urgent; other feelings 
must give way. 

“T mean it!” she said. “We live too 
completely for ourselves here in the 
palace. True, we move in a sphere 
where happiness is only a name; but I 
need not speak of it to you. You know 
our troubles, our embarrassments, as 
well as—perhaps better than—we do 
ourselves.” 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

“Things might be worse, princess,’ 
the chancellor replied. In his heart of 
hearts he wondered if the Jews could 
tide the prince over yet another year. 
Their own interest had made them 
strangely merciful hitherto. But 
things were changing. Aloud, he 
added :— 

“And we must hope for the best. In 
any case, the cry which goes up at 
these gates is a loud one.” 

“And shall be heard!” cried Princess 
Iféléne. “Tell me,” she continued— 
“tell me what to do. If I could only 
help these poor people by personal 
service! It might do something to 
cover the wrongs of which we have 
been guilty towards them. It might 
bridge the gulf which we have tried to 
fix between ourselves and a part of 
humanity. It might make us worthier 
~—and happier.” 

Here she _ paused. Aubert was 
touched by the sincerity and pain of 
her self-reproach. 

“Could you bear the stifling courts 
which lie between these gardens and 
the blue sea?” he asked. “The people 
themselves declare that when the heat 
rises, as it does with the middle of 
each day, and all the stench and hor- 
ror, all the stale infeetion of a miasma 


’ 
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which seems to grow visibly, rise with 
it—that then the strongest feels his 
hour, to be come, and would willingly 
exchange this world for a purer. Per- 
sonal service means that you have to 
face this, princess.” 

“I can do it,” she answered calmly. 
“More—I mean to do it. My hand and 
my voice are gentle, and others will 
follow me. You must give me your 
aid. Without it I can do nothing.” 

“And the prince your father?” 

“That is it. ‘The prince must not 
know. He would not understand. My 
father is a man who sees in this princi- 
pality a happy nursery for his flowers; 
he knows nothing of the poor and their 
toil. Do not call it his fault! At least 
he has given cause for gratitude in the 
reserve of his life, in the elevation of 
his manners. And he does care some- 
thing for the suffering of the people, 
even though he is content with a few 
words of command. We must be care- 
ful how we judge,” she sighed. 

“A handsome apology for the old 
man,” thought Aubert, admiringly. 
“She rebels, but checks herself for the 
sake of love and honor.” 

“Tf, therefore, I go down among the 
people to bring them such solace, such 
comfort as I can, it were well to keep 
it a secret. I must go simply; if neces- 
sary, I must be disguised.” 

That very night the princess left the 
palace, and took her way to the lowest 
part of the little town. Sloping down 
to the azure sea, walls, towers and 
minarets—with the curled palms, the 
prickly cactus, the blowing fronds of 
half a hundred tropical plants touching 
the bright sky—who would have sus- 
pected this very San Miniato as the 
harborer of horrors untold? But the 
narrow houses pressed too close upon 
one another in their picturesque con- 
fusion. Princess Héléne found the 
reality worse even than the expecta- 
tion. Yet her chief thought was not of 
her own daring, but of Aubert’s devo- 
tion. 

Her earliest visit was made in com- 
pany with several of her ladies. Those 
who demurred at first consented at 
length to go with her. 
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They had given their reasons. “It 
was too great a risk,” they said. 


But she claimed their loyalty; and 


indeed there was something in their 
professions. Her girlish simplicity 


had grown into a womanly openness 
and candor, so that in spite of them- 
selves they loved her. 

Day after day the little party made 
its way from cottage to cottage, no one 
having any idea of their identity. 
Sometimes their presence seemed un- 
but they were undaunted, 
of her example, until— 


welcome, 
because 
until 

Until the daily pilgrimage, and the 
smells, and the difficulty of making the 
people understand how much they 
were doing for them, awoke a feeling 
of weariness in the hearts of the prin- 
cess’s ladies. She excused them with 
a cheerful mind, and doubled her own 
part in the mission of mercy with de- 
light. They murmured, but she 
silenced them. And thenceforward she 
went to her work alone. 

Not altogether alone, however. Au- 
bert had watched her with growing 
pride, and the pride resolved itself 
quickly enough into feelings which 
were sharp in their intensity, of which 
he could not mistake the meaning. 
When she was left alone, his duty, no 
less than his keen will, impelled him to 
be close upon her track. And then he 
would count the hours of his long day 
in anticipation of her visits. There 
could be no greater bliss to him than to 
dance attendance upon her, pave her 
way, keep her from the worst of dan- 





ger, and smooth away the rough in- 
gratitude which met her here and 
there. 

Strange work for a_ chancellor! 


Stranger still, in those days, for a prin- 
cess. But to this date the secret was 
well kept. Old Prince Maximilian was 
far too busy designing a new parterre 
to bethink himself as to how the dire 
calamity might be gaining or losing 
strength; and as for his daughter, she 
might go whither she would, so long 
as she was not late at the ceremonies 


of the dinner-table. 
But the little circle of the tiny court 
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was languishing for a topic of conver- 
sation. 

For a time the ladies who had been 
the princess took 
The present state 


the companions of 
care to keep silence. 
of things might well have made them 
blush. But then, they argued, it was 
nothing to them what the august lady 
did incognita. They had tried to per- 
suade her; she had replied by taking 
the responsibility upon herself. Cow- 
ards, were they? It was hardly a 
woman’s part to run such risks, they 


said. There was something rather 
dangerous beyond the mere fact of 
dirt and filth in these visits. It was 
not for them to criticise—oh, no! The 
princess was the princess, and so on. 

Something insidious crept into the 
topic, and by degrees the whispers 
were repeated with less caution. 

The secret was coming into the 


Bit by bit the rags of pre- 
tence fell away. And in the brightly 
lit drawing-rooms, between the 
and delicate merriment, and the occa- 
sional games of cards, the princess's 
name would be heard in various keys, 
mingled with curious sounds of laugh- 
ter and hesitating suspicion, and ac- 
companied by glances only a little sub- 
dued. 

So the mischief began. There were 
not a few responsible. It is hardly pos 
sible to give their names with certainty 
at this distance of time, but one or two 
stand out clearly. 

The Count de Trieste was the chief, 
and Madame de Brigue encouraged 
him. He was a cultivated apostle of 
cynicism, this Count de Trieste. He 
had seen something of courts greater 
than that of San Miniato. Nothing in 
this world was sacred to him, and he 
had no thoughts of the next. 

Madame de Brigue loved to draw him 
out in the evenings. “Such a charming 
creature!” she was wont to declare be- 
neath her breath, yet loud enough for 
him to hear. And her wicked old eyes 
would speak volumes to some woman 
as yet unversed in the ways of an evil 
world. 

And there were others. Sophie 
Gaillard, a distant relative of some old 


broad light. 


songs 
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friend of the prince, whose conversa- 
tion was always tinctured with the 
scorn she had brought with her from 
Brussels; Madame Lacourt, an impos- 
ing figure, who was considered rather a 
bore for her good nature; several dis- 
tant connections of the princely house 
itself; together with sundry hangers- 
on, attachés, and the like—these made 
up the courtly circle. After a dull day, 
the evening was wont to be amusing. 

“And so the princess trails her skirts 
in the leafy groves of San Miniato by 
night as well as by day?’ queried 
Madame de Brigue, as there was a lull 
in the buzz of conversation. The prin- 
cess seldom joined the company after 
the stately meal was over, and her 
father had not done so for years. To- 
night she had been absent from the 
meal itself. The staccato tones of 
Madame de Brigue fell upon shocked 
ears for a moment. She saw it, and 
smiled indulgently. 

“Hush, hush! It is not to be spoken 
of!’ This from the lips of Madame 
Lacourt. 

“But, madam,” answered the other 
lady, and the tall feathers on her be- 
powdered head shook as she spoke, 
“surely we can be doing no harm in 
reflecting upon the delights of an er- 
rand of benevolence.” 

Madame Lacourt was silenced. 

“Let us the ask the count for his 
opinion,” suggested the mischievous 
Sophie. 

The count’s dark eyes were raised in 
the direction of Madame de Brigue. “I 
am sure there is very little to be said 
upon the subject of the princess’s devo- 
tion to charity,” he said. “She does not 
go alone. There can be no danger, 
therefore, to her. His highness, the 
prince, would be delighted to know of 
it, I feel certain. I have half a mind to 
inform him.” 

“How would you put it, count?’ 

The fresh question was put by 
Madame de Brigue, but half the room 
echoed it. 

He looked round before he replied. 
The spinet, near which he stood, was 
placed in a sort of alcove, and behind it 
were rose-silk curtains, half-drawn, 


communicating with another room. All 
eyes were upon him. 

“It is very simple,” he said. “We all 
know how the heart governs the mind, 
and her highness is all heart. That is 
why she has these curious spasms when 
one speaks of this plague among the 
people. It has affected her heart.” 

The irony of his tone was lost on none 
of them. Once again Madame Lacourt 
interposed. 

“Count, your double meaning would 
be lost upon the prince. Surely it 
would be better to leave well alone?” 

“But is it well?’ questioned Made- 
moiselle Sophie. “This sudden affec- 
tion for the lowest of the low is a 
strange fancy for one of her rank. We 
should have thought it more than 
strange at Brussels; we should have 
ealled it horrible.” 

“Ah, my dear lady,” returned the 
count, “your reflections are painful in 
the extreme. And yet so true! ‘The 
lowest of the low’ indeed! I do not 
know which is worse to contemplate— 
the truth of your thoughts, or the truth 
of mine—for they both seem to point in 
the same direction.” 

“Explain, explain!” cried Madame de 
Brigue. 

“Yes, count, explain!’ cried half-a- 
dozen voices at once. 

“I was thinking of our dear chan- 
cellor, Georgius Aubert.” 

At this a murmur went all round the 
chamber. It was an immense relief to 
have a few plain words after so much 
speech in riddles. Even so the delicate 
method of the conversation was pur- 
posely maintained. 

The others still looked towards the 
count, for he knew how to manage a 
thing of this kind for the general en- 
tertainment. And now an additional 
zest was given to the prevalent idea by 
the fact, well known to them all, that 
the count was jealous of Aubert, for 
many reasons. 

He was particularly jealous when he 
thought that the whole of the execu- 
tive power, a reward for some remem- 
bered service on the part of the youth’s 
father to the prince, was in the hands 
of this one man. The count was a 
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richer man than Aubert; and only a 
few strokes, either of good fortune or 
of clever management, might put the 
old man completely in his power—and 
the whole of San Miniato to boot. Au- 
bert was the one stumbling-block. So 
far he had achieved wonders—financial 
wonders; the count admitted it. When 
Aubert took over the affairs, it looked 
as though a whiff would blow the 
whole concern away. To-day there 
were fewer proofs of instability. The 
result was a wilder jealousy than ever 
on the part of the count. 

At this moment, while the gay im- 
pertinences of one after another were 
urging him on, he pictured the young 
chancellor gaining a stronger hold 
upon San Miniato—now by saving the 
prince from threatened disaster, now 
by the new sympathy which this 
wretched plague called out in a woman. 
In each case the count saw a chance 
for himself. Wealth was on his side. 
He could save the principality with less 
effort than Aubert: might he not even 
save it for himself? Surely, if it came 
to a tussle between policy and chivalry, 
Change in 


he ought to win the day. 
the government of San Miniato must 
come, if it were not to be absorbed al- 


together. The count looked forward 
to the struggle, meanwhile fostering 
his own chances with malicious assi- 
duity, trusting always to the peculiar 
constitution under which the princi- 
pality flourished, for the man whom 
Princess Héléne should marry must 
found a dynasty. 

“IT was thinking of our dear chan- 
cellor, Georgius Aubert,” he repeated. 

Madame de Brigue laughed merrily 
in answer to the mocking words. 

“Do not call him dear to us, count. 
We women prefer the protection of 
men more mettlesome than he.” 

“Yes, indeed.” This from Made- 
moiselle Sophie. The count threw a 
cynical look in the younger woman’s 
direction. 

“I spoke not of women in general, 
but of one woman in particular, when I 
used the epithet. But come, ladies, do 
you not think something ought to be 
done? 
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“Count,” cried Madame Lacourt, “you 
speak too rashly. Do not let it be said 
that we maligned any one, being 
absent.” 

But the plea fell upon unheeding 
ears. And the old lady, with a courage 
that surprised even herself, gathered 
up her skirts and swept from the room. 

She went out by the curtained alcove, 
and so gained the ante-chamber, a room 
shaped like a passage, lofty and nar- 
row. She had not time to gain the 
father end before she heard voices— 
voices which reverberated their anxiety 
even in the distance. She stood still, 
listening. 

In another moment came heavy foot- 
steps, as though the approaching bear- 
ers found their burden heavy; then an 
attempt to open the door; and then, as 
she responded to it, a swift appeal for 
help. 

“The princess—a sudden faintness— 
it may be something worse.” 

Thus they spoke; and she opened the 
door, moving with gentle care and ten- 
der inquiry, offering and giving assist- 
ance at once; so that the litter was soon 
laid down, light thrown upon the pale 
face, the unconscious head lifted with 
soft pillows. 

This ready motion of kindness 
calmed the young man who stood 
there; and he dismissed those who had 
borne the litter, with a firmer voice 
than might have been awaited by any 
one able to study the lines and fur- 
rows of his face. The day had been 
long and hard in the atmosphere of dis- 
ease and dirt, so that more than usual, 
under these circumstances, mind and 
body affected one another. 

“The princess has attempted too 
much, madam. I hope it is nothing— 
that it will pass.” 

“She has had no restorative 

“Nothing has passed her lips. We 
had nothing. It was but chance that I 
was near enough.” 

“But we are losing time, precious 
time!” And the good soul looked 
round her nervously. “Yes, yes—that 
will be best: you stay here and watch, 
whilst I go and fetch what will work 
the necessary good for her.” 


o” 
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“Ten thousand thanks!” he cried, as 
though she rendered him the most per- 
sonal of services. And as she vanished 
he seemed to be blessing her with 
words that yet remained unsaid. She 
had cut his explanations short; but 
what matter? A glance came from her 
eyes which showed that she under- 
stood. 

The door closed behind her softly. 
Then he stole on tiptoe and bent over 
the still unconscious form. He looked 
at her as though he drank in some 
strange, sweet satisfaction to find her 
lying there, white and ill, seeing, hear- 
ing nothing, knowing nothing of his 
presence and worship as he gazed upon 
her. 

A sudden burst of laughter came 
from the other room, the room adjoin- 
ing. He was recalled to the realities of 
time and place, and stood instantly 
erect. 

During the few minutes which had 
elapsed since Madame Lacourt had 
quitted the room, the topic of Aubert 
and the princess, their mission of mercy 
and its devious object, far from 
burning itself out, had been fanned 
into a further flame; and now the 
young chancellor listened with burn- 
ing ears. Such was his immediate 
charge that he had no alternative. The 
man in him recoiled even from acci- 
dental eavesdropping. But he heard 
every word. 

The count’s voice 
higher. 

“A pretty scandal,” he was saying, 
“if some one does not put an end to 
it. The princess is beautiful and 
young.” 

“Young, in sober truth, she is,” said 
one of the women’s voices, without 
even the pretence of shame for her 
spite. But the shaft fell harmless. 

“She is old enough to know better!” 
declared the De Brigue dowacger. 

Aubert could hardly believe that he 
heard aright. 

“The only question is, how the final 
word shall be spoken,” continued the 
count. “You see, ladies, how difficult it 


so 


rose higher and 


would be for me to bear word to the 
old man. 
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might be made, and also, for all its ab- 


surdity, believed. Something should 
be done, if only to save the princess’s 
fair fame. Of course the man is in 
fault; yet he would hardly be human 
if he did not make haste to profit by 
such a scheme as that of her highness. 
No doubt these stolen pleasures are 
very sweet, in spite of the fact that 
the purlieus of the sick are not the 
happiest imaginable for lovers’ inter- 
views!” 

Aubert flushed red with anger, and 
with quick impatience looked again 
towards the door. Madame Lacourt 
entered, bringing remedies. 

“Have I been long?” she whispered. 

“All too long for my peace of mind, 
madame. But don’t think of that! She 
has not moved—I fear it is a serious 
matter.” 

“It will mend, it will mend.” She 
placed her phial to the white lips. 
They watched for the signs of return- 
ing color. 

“See, there is a flush of life!” the old 
lady said. 


Once again came that mocking 
laughter, and the man’s eyes blazed 
afresh. There was nothing further 


audible in words. Madame Lacourt 
looked up, saying gently, “They do not 
know,” wondering what he had heard 
in her absence. 

“They shall know at once!” he cried. 
“T can leave you for a moment?” 

“Her highness is safe enough in my 
hands,” the old lady returned, proudly. 

In a moment Aubert stood at the 
alecove’s curtains, and, lifting them, 
confronted his detractors. They stared 
at him in amazement; he could not help 
smiling at the confusion of the 
women. But his gaze and fury were 
directed to the count. 

“Sir,” he said, with stiffest phrase 
and bearing, “accident has given me 
the opportunity of hearing how you 
speak of a lady, to whom by every tie 
of honor and obedience you are bound, 
in terms and with an accent so detest- 
able that I call Shame! upon you for it. 
One word, sir, if you please. It was 
kind of you to couple my unworthy 
name with hers, if only because I may, 
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for that reason, claim the honor of sat- 
isfaction for her injured dignity. Her 
fame you could not dishonor, nor such 
as you. But the stain you have fixed 
upon yourself you must, and by heaven 
you shall, wipe out!’ 

Once or twice the count had tried to 
interrupt the flow of indignant defiance, 
but Aubert had his way. Now he did 
reply, with an unruffled calmness of 
demeanor which might have convinced 
a dispassionate observer. 

“You take a great deal too much upon 
you, sir. Permit me to inquire why 
you should burst thus unceremoniously 
into these apartments? Had you 
joined us earlier, there would not be 
any necessity for me to put the ques- 
tion.” 

For all answer the other, speechless 
with passion, drew off his glove, and, 
advancing to within a foot of the 
count, struck him again and again in 
the face. 

Several of the ladies cried aloud; one 
said, “I faint!’ and suited the action, 
as nearly as might be on an emergency, 
to the word. 

But the brawl was quickly over—too 
quickly for Madame de Brigue, who 
dearly loved to see a scratch upon the 
veneer of life. (“Something of the 
beast is in every man,” she was wont 
to say; “let me have a glimpse of it 
now and then.”) For, with a peremp- 
tory, though tearful entreaty, the kind 
attendant of the princess re-entered. 

“Peace, peace!” she cried; “the 
princess is here; she will hear you—it 
will kill her!’ 

And Aubert reproached himself, bow- 
ing gravely, as he accepted the imme- 
diate challenge of the count. He 
thought more of the harm he might 
have done her by hiS rashness, than of 
the encounter which must take place 
in the morning. 

Very soon there was silence where 
gayety had reigned, and the anger of 
Aubert had precipitated a crisis, for 
few had the heart to contribute further 
to any stream of gossip when the con- 
dition of the princess became known. 
Madame Lacourt, indeed, pressed one 
or two—listeners only to what had been 
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said—into her service, so that the prin- 


of Nature. 


cess, whose great weakness was only 
too apparent, was soon safely be- 
stowed in her own chamber. 

All through the night, beneath her 
window, watching the light that 


burned there, a man stood or paced up 
and down—heavy with fear for her, 
but buoyant enough for himself. It 
was Aubert. 

The message which he had sent to 
his friends was quickly answered, and 
the slow hours, marked by regular 
chimes from the central turret of the 
palace, gradually ebbed away. 

On the sands the two men met and 
fought. San Miniato rested above 
them in beautiful, unconscious, sleep- 
ing silence; there was no heart that 
beat faster as the solemn measure- 
ments were taken. The princess had 
fallen into a deep slumber; and anxiety 
for her being lessened, Madame La- 
court herself had gone to rest. She 
little thought of the decision which 
these swords were bent upon testing, 
or her woman’s wit might have frus- 
trated it. Not that such a 
would have been morally 
from the current point of view. 

Thus it was that they met and 
fought, these two men—fought as men 
do fight who have deadly hate at heart. 

Aubert had less skill than his 
enemy, and it was according to the 
comparison of skill that the contest 
was decided. With a cry upon his 
lady’s name, her champion sank to the 
ground, lately moist by the still reced- 
ing sea, and now, in one deep red patch, 
with the life-blood of this honorable 
man. Even the count was sorry; it 
may be supposed that the words he 
spoke were genuine. 

“It had to be,” he said. “It is a pity 
now that it is done. But he and I must 
have fought it out sooner or later, and 
sometime or other I must have won.” 
He looked down at the dying man. 
They shook hands—their hatred dead— 
and Aubert looked up, saying, “But you 
cannot have the princess!” It was a 
strange thing to say, but near death a 
man must speak out. The count re- 
plied, “Before heaven, you know she 


course 
possible, 
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would not look at me,” and the other 
sank down satisfied. 

Very quickly the tidings spread 
through the fever-stricken town, and in 
the hotbed of suffering sprang up a 
wild rage against the successful com- 
batant. A wild rage, indeed! for it was 
too wild to last, and they made but a 
nine-days’ wonder of it. You can 
hardly blame them, for the fact which 
they lamented told heavily upon them. 
Their truest benefactors were struck 
down: one never to rise again—the 
other, as they feared, only after a long 
interval; and who could tell what might 
happen before they saw her kind face 
again? The whole truth was fully 
known by this time—perhaps a little 
more than the whole, for the populace 
loves embroidery and variations. In 
the court itself utter consternation pre- 
vailed. 

Even the prince himself looked up 
from his flowers and made loud moan- 
ing and complaint. So far as he could 
love any one, he had loved this young 
Aubert, and he fulminated in the most 
prince-like language against the count 
—language which need not be repeated, 
for it led to nothing. 

For six weeks the priscess lay as one 
hovering between life and _ death. 
Madame Lacourt tended her with all 
solicitude—hearing, with tears uneasily 


suppressed, the delirious accents in 
which the girl betrayed her love and 
hope. 


But by degrees the fever was sub- 
dued, and the sun, which shines still in 
the gardens of the palace with an un- 
equalled splendor, shone upon her, 
nursing her back to convalescence. 
Madame Lacourt almost grudged her 
this renewal of health and strength, for 
soon the truth must be told. She had 
not the courage to tell it, and the delay 
brought its own trouble. 

If the old prince had been able, he 
would have banished the Count de 
Trieste. Even he, however, knew 


enough of the facts to be sure that in 
this man lay his last hope of financial 
redemption. No sooner had Aubert dis- 
appeared from the scene than he had 
proof of the almost hopeless condition 
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of affairs. As in these days, San Mini- 
ato was proud beyond words of its in- 
dependence; the threat hung over the 


old man like a terrible sword. There 
was only one way out. The man who 
held the solution was content to bide 
his time. Very soon the prince sum- 
moned his daughter. He placed the 
plan before her. 

“Father,” she said, “you have the 
right to command in most things, as it 
is for me to obey. Here you ask what 
is strange, wicked, unaccountable. My 
affections are placed elsewhere. Geor- 
gius Aubert is equally fitted for this 
place and honor, and I love him.” 

The old man shrank from her. Was 
she still delirious? he wondered. The 
flush on her face was simply that of 
hope. 

“Child,” he cried, “you are dream- 
ing!’ And then, for he was of a nature 
quite open, he blurted out the truth. 

She was not one to doubt, nor yet in 
a state of health to receive so dreadful 
a blow—-indeed, she fainted. And the 
poor old prince, full of remorse for 
what he had done, and fuller still of 
perplexity, sent for Madame Lacourt, 
and left the two together. 

When she was sufficiently recovered, 
the princess sent this message to her 
father: “Tell him that my ‘No’ is ten 
thousand times more forcible than 
when I first uttered it. Tell him that 
no woman can take to her heart the 
man who has done her such a mortal 
injury—the fatal blow to love and life 
which he has given!” They told him, 
and he received it humbly with bent 
head. 

From that day the old man seemed to 
pine and droop. He was not the crea- 
ture to strive against embarrassments, 
not the man to “take arms” against his 
sea of troubles. No longer were the 
gardens kept in order under his own 
directions: he shrank back into his own 
apartments, and every day seemed to 
add to the tale of his years. A fear- 
some gloom settled upon the whole 
palace—a gloom which not all the sun- 
shine of the sky and air was powerful 
enough to dispel. 

More and more the princess brooded 
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over the present state of affairs. Even 
she had her pride of race, even she per- 
ceived the critical condition of the 
whole situation—one which she alone 
could face with the remotest prospect 
of overcoming the difficulties which lay 
there. But beyond everything the old 
man’s looks appealed to her, day by 
day more vacant and despairing. True 
to herself, she asked what duty meant, 
what it demanded? A thousand echoes 
spoke of sacrifice. 

Then she heard what seemed to make 
her path clearer. The physicians said 
that she must be prepared for some 
sudden calamity. Rumors were borne 
to her that death was not the only dan- 
ger looming ahead. The very air was 
full of ruin, disgrace, downfall. And 
the old man was her own father. Na- 
ture touched her more keenly here than 
ever. At last she approached him. 

“Sir,” she said, using with a tender 
grace the old formal phrase, “I have 
been living and learning what is due 
to you and to this place of ours. If I, 
by mating with a man whom nothing in 
earth can ever make me love, can re- 
lieve you of this burden; if you yourself 
may know peace, and we of San Mini- 
ato keep our place and dignity; if, be- 
yond everything else, we can save a few 
more of the precious lives perishing by 
pestilence here at our doors—then ac- 
cept my life as a gift, and do what you 
will with it.” 

The old man did accept, and who 
shall be the one to blame him? 

“God bless you, my daughter,” was 
his word to her. So he turned back to 
his garden. You may see the un- 
doubted marks of his renewed activity 
to this very day. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
IN RUSSIA. 


The Russian educated woman is 
known to some extent in this country 
for the part which she took in the strug- 
gles for political freedom. Very little 





is known, however, in western Europe 
about the hard, and often really heroic, 
struggles which Russian women have 
sustained simply to obtain the right to 
a better education; still less about the 
wonderful organizing powers which 
they have displayed in the creation and 
maintenance of their educational insti- 
tutions. 

If women have to struggle hard for 
their rights in this country, against the 
prejudices of society and the selfish- 
ness of men, one can easily imagine the 
resistance they had to overcome in a 
country like Russia, where, in addition 
to the same obstacles, an autocratic 
government puts its veto on every pro- 
gressive movement. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, 
Russian women win ground every year. 
They so well show, in their everyday 
life, what an educated woman is worth, 
whether she carries on some profession 
or simply remains a mother and a wife 
in her household, that even the auto- 
cratic government has to give way. 
And they succeed so well in their en- 
deavors that the English readers who 
know how backward Russia is in mat- 
ters of popular education will probably 
be astonished to learn how much has 
already been done in Russia for the 
intermediate and the higher education 
of women; how considerable are the 
numbers of women who have already 
received university education; and to 
what useful account most of them have 
turned their knowledege. 

To bring Russian society, and espe- 
cially the government, to acknowledge 
the accomplished facts, women had of 
course to go through many hard strug- 
gles, and these struggles I will attempt 
to relate as briefly as possible. 


Every one knows what a stupendous 
intellectual revival took place in Rus- 
sia after the Crimean war and the 
death of Nicholas the First. In less 
than eight years—1857 to 1864—the 
whole system of Russian life was en- 
tirely changed. The serfs were lib- 
erated, and peasant self-government 
was introduced. The rotten tribunals 
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of old were abolished, and the institu- 
tions of the jury and of justices of 
peace (selected by all the householders 
of all classes) were introduced. Pro- 
vincial assemblies, quite similar to the 


county and district councils of this 
country, were opened since 1864. The 
terrible corporal punishments which 


made the horror of Nicholas the First’s 
time, and a military service of twenty- 
five years’ duration, became things of 
the past. A new spirit was infused in 
every branch of life. It was a wonder- 
ful time, when hundreds of quite new 
men, who formerly, with characteristic 
Russian timidity, only dreamed in the 
quiet about necessary changes, and 
only occasionally launched their ideas 
on paper for circulation amongst a few 
friends, came forward. In a few years 
many radical reforms were accom- 
plished. The educational question cer- 
tainly was not forgotten in the turmoil, 
and girls’ education benefited in it 
largely. 

The schools for girls were very few 
at that time; even in the well-to-do 
classes, one girl only out of a hundred 
had the chance to receive some educa- 
tion at school. The few schools which 
did exist were sharply divided between 
the different classes of society. There 
were the instituts de demoiselles for the 
daughters of noblemen, schools for the 
daughters of the merchant class, for 
the daughters of the clergy, for the 
daughters of the artisans, and almost 
none whatever for the toiling, “tax-pay- 
ing” classes. 

Most of them were boarding schools, 
as strict in their inner organization as 
convents. In the instituts de demoiselles, 
whereto only the selected few were ad- 
mitted, the girls had to stay from six to 
nine years, entirely separated from 
their homes and from the whole world. 
Never, under any circumstances, was a 
girl allowed to spend a few days in her 
home. Even in such cases as the death 
of a girl’s father or mother, or of some 
other very near relative, the girl was 
only brought to the funeral by a gov- 
erness, and taken*back to the institut as 
soon as the ceremony was over. Once 


a year, at Easter, they were allowed to 
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take a drive in the streets, in a long 
procession of carriages, which no rela- 
tive dared to approach. 

The programme of education 
course, in accordance with these prin- 


vas, of 


ciples. The girls lived like hot-house 
plants, in a quite secluded atmosphere, 
far apart from real life, in a world cre- 
ated by their own imagination, and as 
different from reality as it could be. 
They were taught all sorts of accom- 
plishments, but very seldom the voice 
of an earnest teacher appealed to their 
higher intellectual faculties. The 
schools for the other classes of society 
differed but little from the instituts de 
demoiselles. The pupils only stayed 
there for a shorter time, and were 
taught less accomplishments. 

The insufficiency of that sort of edu- 
eation was broadly felt, and already in 
1847 and 1855 an attempt had been 
made to reform the instituts. Now that 
everything was reformed in Russia, the 
vague aspirations of previous years 
were brought out in a definite form by 
a gifted young professor, N. Vyshne- 
gradsky, in a memorandum addressed 
to the czar; and although the ideas ex- 
pressed therein were diametrically op- 
posed to the system which had hitherto 
prevailed, they were fully approved and 
accepted by the government. The first 
gymnasium for girls was opened in 
1857—that is, only four years after the 
Queen’s College had received the sanc- 
tion of Parliament and the necessity of 
a thorough education for women was 
proclaimed in this country; fifteen 
years before the Public Day Schools be- 
gan to be opened in England; and very 
nearly thirty years before the lycées de 
demoiselles were opened in France. 

The leading feature of the new sys- 
tem was, that the girls received an edu- 
eation nearly equal to the education 
given to the boys in the gymnasia; that 
they stayed at home, and only came to 
school for the school hours; and that all 
classes of society had equal access to 
the gymnasia. In all points it was thus 
directly the opposite of the previous 
system. From the beginning, the girls’ 
gymnasia were put on the same footing 
as the best institutions of the same 
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western Europe. Each gym- 


class in 
nasium had seven forms, and an eighth 
form was added later on, for pedagog- 


ical training. The teachers were 
chiefly men—the possession of a univer- 
sity degree being a necessary condition. 
The fees were fifty roubles (5/.) a year. 
A demand for such schools came from 
all parts of the country, and the gov- 
ernment encouraged both the demand 
and private donations for that purpose. 
Gradually high schools for girls were 
opened in each province—even in the re- 
motest parts of Caucasia and Siberia. 
The result was, that at the present time 
there are no less than three hundred 
and forty-three gymnasia for girls in 
the Empire (a few of them being pro- 
gymnasia, with four forms only), with 
no less than eighty thousand pupils. 
The government—at least, in those 
years of reforms—did not prevent the 
opening of private high schools, and a 
few excellent were founded. 
Eventhe old instituts de demoiselles were 
not forgotten; the system of education 
was improved, and the girls were al- 
lowed to spend their holidays at home. 
It seems almost incomprehensible 
nowadays that so deep a change should 
have been accomplished so suddenly— 
two years only after Nicholas the 
Virst’s death; but it was fully prepared 
long before. Women’s education and 
the position of woman in society had 
been eagerly discussed in Russian lit- 
erature since the “forties” and early 
“fifties.” In 1853 the whole subject 
was summed up in the leading review 
of the time, the Contemporary, in terms 
which would now be accepted by the 
leaders of the same movement.’ In 
their earliest productions, Tourguineff, 
Goneharoff, Herzen, Madame Hahn, 
and several others, already gave a 
beautiful type of woman, well educated, 
and taking to heart all the great ques- 
tions which impassion mankind. In its 
leading men Russian society was 


ones 


' Mme, E, Likhachoff mentions this fact in her 
excellent work, in three volumes, ‘‘ Materials for 
the History of Women’s Education in Russia.” 
This history is brought down to the year 1856, 
and several chapters relating to the later period 
were published subsequently in a monthly review. 
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thus won long ago for the women’s 
cause. 

The caste-system in the girls’ schools 
was only maintained by the firm will of 
Nicholas the First, who persistently im- 
posed it upon his collaborators, while 
his wife, the Empress Alexandra, saw 
the beau idéal of education in good man- 
ners only in cette noble tenue, apanage 
exclusif des personnes bien élevées, as she 
wrote in a letter; and as she was the 
head of all the girls’ schools she im- 
posed her views. Happily soon 
ceased to take interest in these matters, 
and the instituts fell under the patron- 
age of the Prince of Oldenburg, who 
had received a good education from his 
mother, Héléne Pavlovna, and 
cially at the University of Stuttgart, 
where he was in contact with several 
leading spirits of “Young Germany.” 
Consequently, a scheme for a thorough 


she 


espe 


reform of girls’ schools—very much on 
the lines of the gymnasia—had been 


worked out, with his sanction, as early 
as 1847. It fell through on account of 
Nicholas the First's opposition; but 
then an attempt was made at least to 
introduce into the instituts, such as they 
were, a better element. Some of the 
best men were invited as teachers. The 
great Gogol lectured for years in suc- 
cession in a St. Petersburg institut upon 
“The Earth and Man.” The historians 
Stassulevich and V. Shulgin taught his- 
tory, and in most instituts the chair of 
Russian literature was given to some 
gifted man who did his best to inspire 
his pupils with higher conceptions of 
life. These attempts only proved, how- 
ever, that no partial improvements 
would do so long as the secluded mo- 
nastic atmosphere was maintained. 
The result was that when the new 
plan for the education of girls was 
brought forward, it found support in 
literature, in the administration, and at 
the court, in the persons of the young 
Empress Marie and her aunt, the Grand 
Duchess Héléne Pavlovna—two remark- 
able ladies, who strongly supported 
Alexander the Second in the liberal re- 
forms of the first years of his reign. 
And then there were all over the coun- 
try plenty of mothers who knew what 
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the “sweet Arcadian education” of the 
instituts is worth, and, without being 
properly educated themselves, ardently 
wished something better for their 
daughters. 

II. 

The girls’ gymnasia opened a new 
era for the Russian woman. The sub- 
jects were taught there in a serious and 
attractive way by university men; the 
girl’s brain was really working. The 
contact between the different classes 
made a democratic spirit prevail in the 
schools; even the modest uniform—a 
brown woollen frock and a little black 
alpaca apron—had its significance. A 
quite new sort of girl, who longed for 
a higher education, and often for an 
independent life, made its appearance. 
To obtain access to the university now 
became the watchword of this young 
generation. 

The public at large was bewildered by 
the new movement. The reactionary 
press met the claims of the young 
Women with great hostility; but the 
best men of the time, both in literature 
and in science, greeted in them a new 
era for Russia. Much paper and ink 
was wasted to prove, from the reaction- 
ary side, that a woman need not know 
more than to be a good housewife and a 
good mother; or that a woman’s brain 
differs from a man’s brain, and that, 
therefore, women must not be allowed 
to study what men study. The girl “in 
a black dress, with short hair, dirty 
nails, and a volume of Buckle under her 
arm,” became the favorite theme of sar- 
casm in that part of the press. Parodies 
were written, representing a girl who 
studies medicine, and sleeps with an 
anatomical preparation instead of a pil- 
low; or a young mother who tries to 
find out by means of chemical analysis 
what is the matter with her baby, which 
cries day and night, instead of calling 
in a doctor. 

On the other side, our best writers— 
much under the influence of the pro- 
moters of equality of human beings— 
John Stuart Mill, Buckle, Herbert 


Spencer, and many French and German 
writers, had an easy task to prove that 
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the child, the husband, the home, and 
the community at large, can only gain 


from women being well educated. 
Their writings inspired the young gen- 
eration, and gave them new forces for 
the struggle. 

No great movement is due to 
single cause, and so it was in this case. 
Three different sets of women, moved 
by different impulses, came to the con- 
clusion that they must get access to 
higher education before any further 
steps could be taken. There were, 
first, those who wanted knowledge for 
knowledge’s sake. The dull life of the 
genteel, ignorant woman, her mean 
ideals, her incapacity of educating her 
own children, and of being her hus- 
band’s friend and comrade, are so often 
the cause of unhappy homes, and this 
cause was so often indicated in Russian 
novels and our critical literature, that 
high-spirited girls made up their minds 
not to repeat, so far as it depended 
upon themselves, the unhappy lives of 
their mothers and grandmothers. 
There was not one young girl who had 
not read Pissareff’s “Muslin Young 
Lady,” and who was not ready to strug: 
gle not to be such a one herself. The 
“Muslin Young Lady” was not repre- 
sented by Pissareff as a mean charac- 
ter; she was simply a gentle young per- 
son, brought up as thousands of her 
sex were, ignorant and helpless, irre- 
sponsible for her actiens—and_ there- 
from came all the misfortunes of her 
life. The new girls determined to do 
better; and if they could not persuade 
their parents to let them have the bene- 
fits of a better education, they left their 
homes-—-often after a long and _ heart- 
breaking struggle—and they went to 
the university town. Very often the 
parents were too poor to support their 
daughters away from home, while 
others would be angry with their girls, 
and, to punish them, would leave them 
without any support. Then the girls 
saw themselves penniless in a big city, 
unable to earn their living—but that did 
not frighten them. They were pre- 
pared to endure any amount of misery 
so long as they could study. 

A great deal of credit must be given 


one 
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to men students, who usually met such 
young pioneers of intellectual life as 
friends and comrades, sharing with 
them money, work and knowledge. 
One would often hear in the university 
hall some student asking another stu- 
dent, “Ivanoff, or Vasilieff, could you 
give lessons to a young lady who has 
just come from Penza and wants to be 
prepared for the Ziirich Polytechnic?” 
And Vasilieff or Ivanoff, no matter how 
busy he was himself, would walk two 
miles every evening, after his own 
day’s work, to share his knowledge 
with a girl about whom he knew only 
that she needed coaching. He or an- 
other comrade would even give up to 
her some easy lesson, for which he was 
paid, and of which he really was in 
great need himself. Such comradelike 


relations were the normal state of 
things. 
Another category of women were 


those who had been brought up for the 
idle life of a country squire’s daughter 
or wife, but now had to earn their liv- 
ing themselves. A large proportion of 
them were daughters of small serf- 
owners who formerly lived a more or 
less comfortable life on their small es- 
tates, no matter how limited the num- 
ber of their serfs was. With the lib- 
eration of the serfs in 1861, that idle 
and easy life was no longer possible, 
and the change was especially felt by 
the young unmarried women. Many of 
them had to leave their country houses 
and to look for some work in a big city. 
There they soon realized how terribly 
hard it is for an uneducated woman to 
struggle for life, and most of them 
joined the ranks of those who struggled 
for a higher education. 

To the same category belonged those 
who had left their homes in order to 
escape from the despotism and im- 
morality which stifled them. Formerly, 
a young woman who saw no issue 
whatever in such case would have 
simply bent down before a despotic, 
and often corrupted, husband; she 


would have slowly died from consump- 
tion, looking with a broken heart upon 
her children being brought up in that 
poisonous atmosphere. 


This was the 
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situation which our great poet Nekrasoff 


described in one of his finest poems 
dedicated to the memory of his mother. 
But now the conscious and the more 
energetic woman protested; she took 
her children and left her home, and she 
found support. 1 even knew elderly 
ladies who, after a long succession of 
years of such a sad life, found in them- 
selves enough of energy to abandon 
their rich homes and to go without any 
means of existence to a university 
town, for the sake of bringing up their 
children in better surroundings. A 
dear friend of mine was forty years old 
when she left her husband, taking with 
her her two youngest daughters. She 
was married to a rich and even bril- 
liant, but most corrupted, lawyer, and 
for more than twenty years she had led 
a miserable life. One of her elder 
daughters was married by force by her 
father to an habitual drunkard; an- 
other daughter shot herself to escape 
the same fate. ... Now that a new 
spirit was in the air, this sufferer, a 
wife and mother, had the courage to 
flee from that house with the other two 
children; and while one could see her 
husband driving in a fine carriage and 
pair in the streets, she lived in an un- 
derground room, making artificial flow- 
ers for her living, and at the same time 
attending lectures in a hospital so as to 
pass a midwife’s examination, with the 
hope that her earnings would permit 
her later on to send her daughters to a 
university. She did not live long 
enough to see them both at their happi- 
est time, when one of them was mar- 
ried to an excellent man, and the other 
became a doctor; but she lived long 
enough to see that she had brought 
them into the right path. I could men- 
tion scores of similar instances. It was 
also frequent that girls left their 
parents to escape a forced marriage. 
Hundreds of young Jewish girls fied 
from their ignorant and fanatic little 
towns for that cause, and streamed into 
the big cities in search of work and 
knowledge. 

The most energetic fighters for higher 
education were, however, those women 
who came to the conclusion that the 
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greatest happiness in life is to procure 
happiness and relief from sorrow for 
others. One of these, N. V. Stasoff, 
who will stand high in our modern his- 
tory for the struggle which she carried 
on unremittingly for thirty-seven years 
for other people’s rights, wrote truly in 
her memoirs: “My own sorrow became 
the source of my happiness. I looked 
round and put all my soul and love into 
mankind—and there happiness was.” 
The space of this article would appear 
much too small if I tried to give even 
short biographies of some of these 
women; but I must mention at least a 


few of them: namely, Miss N. V. 
Stasoff, who died in 1895 at the age of 
seventy, literally at the work of her 


life; Madame M. V. Troubnikoff, who 
died the same year at the age of sixty, 
after a life given to the women’s cause, 
and to whom J. S. Mill addressed in 
1868 that letter “to Russian women” 
which was read all over the civilized 
world; Madame V. P. Tarnovsky, 
Madame A. P. Philosophoff, and Ma- 
dame E., I. Conrady, who stood foremost 
in all the struggles. Their struggles 
were not for education only, but for all 
that could alleviate the hard life of 
women. They grouped a mass of sym- 
pathizers and organized a_ society 
which assisted poor working women, 
supplied them with healthy lodgings 
and procured better earnings, and took 
care of the children while the mothers 
were at work. They took the liveliest 
part in the Sunday Schools so long as 
they were tolerated by the government. 
They founded a society for translating 
and publishing good books, with the 
view of securing work to a number of 
women;' and on. In reality there 
was not one single humanitarian enter- 
prise in which these women, with 
many others, too numerous to be 
named here, would not have taken part, 
and when the time came for action in 
the domain of education, they put their 


so 


1 Andersen’s “ Fairy Tales,” G. W. Bates’s 
‘* Naturalist on the Amazon,” and Augustin 
Thierry’s ** Tales from the Merovingian Period,” 
were the first three books which they pub- 


lished. 
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hearts into it, and stood at the head of 
it for many years in succession. 


III. 

The first and most natural step in that 
direction was to take advantage of 
every opportunity for getting admis- 
sion to the male universities. A few of 
the most energetic and promising young 
women were allowed, indeed, by some 
of the professors of the St. Petersburg 
University to attend their lectures as 
free-comers. One professor of chemis- 
try (at the Forest Institute) allowed one 
lady to study in his laboratory; and the 
venerated old anatomist, Dr. Gruber, 
admitted a few ladies to work in his 
anatomical laboratory at the Military 
Medical Academy. He was held in too 
high esteem in the scientific world, and 
he was too independent in his manners, 
for any one to dare to interfere with 
him. These were the modest begin- 
nings. Later on, one of the lady pupils 
of Dr. Gruber, Miss Sousloff, went to 
Ziirich University, studied there, and 
passed so brilliantly the examinations 
as a Doctor of Medicine that when she 
returned to Russia, and applied to the 
Medical Department to be admitted to 
the Russian M.D. examinations, she 
was allowed to do so—but as an excep- 
tion only, and as “no precedent in ul- 
terior applications;” she was the first 
lady doctor in Russia. Another young 
lady, Miss Kashevaroff, was even re- 
ceived at the Medical Academy as a 
regular student because she was the 
holder of a scholarship from the Bash- 
kir Cossacks, who, like all Mussulmans, 
would never allow a man doctor to ex- 
amine a woman patient. 

About that time (in 1861), several pro- 
fessors of the St. Petersburg University, 
disagreeing with the measures taken by 
the government against the students, 
opened a sort of Free University in the 
Municipal Hall of St. Petersburg, and 
their lectures were crowded by women. 
Great hopes were cherished at that time 
that an organized system of higher edu- 
eation for women would finally be ob- 
tained. But very soon all such hopes 
had to be abandoned. In 1862 the reac- 
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tionary spirit gained the upper hand in 


the councils of the emperor. It seemed 
that, as if by enchantment, all that was 
favored and encouraged a few months 
before was now doomed to hatred. 

The St. Petersburg University was 
closed for a year; the free lectures were 
forbidden; even the Sunday schools 
were closed all over Russia. Tcherny- 
shevsky—a brilliant philosopher and po- 
litical economist, whose martyrdom is 
not quite unknown in this country—was 
transported to the mines in Siberia; as 
also Mikhailoff, his collaborator in the 
Contemporary review—a gifted writer 
and another champion of women’s 
rights. The secret police had free 
entrance to the universities, and the 
entire atmosphere in the university 
became such that several of the best 
professors—-Kostomaroff and Stasule- 
vitch being among them—left the uni- 
versity never to return to it. Even the 
programme of education in the girls’ 
gymnasia was found too extensive and 
was curtailed—in the natural sciences. 
Educated women became la béte noire of 
the government. In the press all dis- 
cussions about women's rights and 
women’s education were  pitilessly 
stopped by the censorship. 

Our women, however, did not silently 
bend before these prosecutions; they 
simply, and without much noise, went 
abroad to study in the German and 
Swiss universities, which about that 
time opened their doors to ladies. A 
woman, as a rule, can live upon very 
little, and a Russian lady student 
knows in perfection the art of reducing 
her needs to a very low minimum. And 
yet, it will be a puzzle for many, how 
could Russian girls manage to go 
through a five or six years’ course at a 
Swiss university, working hard, and 
having no more than twenty roubles— 
that is, very little over 2/.—a month? 
Hundreds of girls were, however, so 
poor that they would have had to earn 
their living while studying, and as that 
was impossible abroad, they continued 
to go to St. Petersburg or to Moscow, in 
the hope of still getting there some tdu- 
cation. And they met a hearty support 
from the university professors, and 
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from that same phalanx of ladies whom 
I have already mentioned, who contin- 
ued to persevere in their aims, notwith- 
standing the rapidly growing reaction 
in the ruling spheres. 

A great impetus was given to the 
whole question by a quite personal 
step, taken by one of these ladies-- 
Madame Conrady. She seized the op- 
portunity of the first congress of Rus- 
sian naturalists and doctors at St. 
Petersburg, in 1867, to address to that 
gathering a memorandum upon the ne- 
cessity of higher education for women. 
The memorandum was read at a public 
meeting of the congress by Professor 
Famintsyn, and excited great enthusi- 
asm both among men of science and the 
public. The congress, which itself was 
held in suspicion by the government, 
could certainly take no practical steps; 
it only undertook to transmit the mem- 
orandum, with its full approval, to the 
Ministry of Public Imstruction. No 
reply came for a full year. Then a new 
memorandum, covered this time by four 
hundred signatures, was addressed to 
the dean of St. Petersburg University, 
Professor Kessler. The women asked 
the old dean to take their cause in his 
hand. All they wanted was the per- 
mission to open regular university 
courses for ladies in the halls and lab- 
oratories of the university, in the even- 
ings, or at any such hours when they 
would not interfere with the work of 
the students. They undertook to cover 
ali expenses themselves. 

The dean’s reply was very sympa- 
thetic: he would, however, summon a 
committee of the professors, and see 
with them what could be done. A final 
reply would then be given. 


of Women in Russia. 


The whole city [Miss Stasoff wrote]' 
anxiously awaited that reply. . . . More 
and more people grouped round us; the 
provinces were joining the movement. 


We were all on the move, seeing lots of 


1 In many parts of this article I follow the ad- 
mirable **‘ Reminiscences About My Sister,” 
which were published last year by V. Stasoff in 
the montbly issues of the Nedelya. In these 
** Reminiscences,” V. Stasoff utilized bis sister’s 
memoirs, as well as reminiscences about her, 
written by several of her friends and collabora- 
tors. 
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new people and making acquaintances 
with the professors. At last the reply 
came. The Dean and the professors were 
very willing to help us, but they could de- 
cide nothing without an authorization 
from the minister of public instruction, 
and with him we had to lodge a petition. 

This reply made the ladies very timid. 
It is not easy in Russia to enter into 
direct communication with a minister; 
still less with the then minister of pub- 
lic instruction, Count Th. Tolstoi. 
After much discussion and running 
about,after interviews with the director 
of the Medical Academy, and many 
other persons, it was decided to con- 
voke a meeting of the principal pro- 
fessors of both the University and the 
Medical Academy. But I had better 
give Miss Stasoff’s account of this 
meeting as she related it in her 
memoirs. 

It was a wonderful gathering [she 
wrote]. To think only that we, a circle 
of women, should have called together 
the councils of the university and of two 
academies—the Academy of Science and 
the Medical Academy. All Russian sci- 
entists of renown and about fifty women 
were present. After the election of a 
chairman, Professor Syechenoff plainly 
asked: “‘What do you wish to organize?” 


Madame Troubnikoff explained their 
wishes in the same plain way. They 
wanted to bring the education of women 
to the same level as that of men. Then 
Mendeléeff spoke. “I place the whole 


question on its practical ground,” he said, 
“and I raise, to begin with, the question 
of money. From what you have just said 
it appears that you want to have a full 
women’s university. This is a splendid 
idea, which long since ought to have been 
promoted, and you all who took that 
initiative deserve the greatest respect. I 
think that we all, whom you have hon- 
ored with your invitation to be your col- 
laborators, must thank you, and I, for 
my account, deeply thank you for that.” 
He stood up and bowed to us. All fol- 
lowed his example. “But, then, what 
money have you for that?’ he continued 
... and he enumerated the chief ex- 
penses. .. . We answered that “we have 


nothing, except the 51. which each of the 
four hundred signatories of the 
orandum are willing to pay.” 


mem- 
Mendel ‘eff 
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“You begin an 
enterprise which will cost millions, and 
you have only six thousand roubles a 


and all others smiled. 


year,” he said. But the other professors 
remarked that a small beginning could 
also be made. ... When the ladies 
asked how much the professor’s fees may 
come to, Syechenoff proposed to settle the 
question by secret ballot. And what was 
the result? All had written: For the first 
year, no payment at all. We were aw- 
fully confused. ... 


Finally it was decided that all income 
must be spent in renting a house, ar- 
ranging laboratories, and so on. If 
there remains anything, it will be paid 
to the professors, who will divide it in 
equal parts among themselves. In real- 
ity, when the higher courses were 
opened later on, and the professors 
could be paid, most of them returned 
their fees to the courses, often adding 
subscriptions of their own.’ 

Notwithstanding the warm sympathy 
which the scheme found with the St. 
Petersburg professors, it took almost 
two years to obtain from the ministry 
of public instruction the permission to 
make a start. In the meantime, the 
ladies organized a number of drawing- 
room lectures, in various parts of the 
town, for those girls who were not 
quite ready to begin university studies. 
Besides, in 1868, they opened “Pedagog- 
ical Courses,”’ with the idea of prepar- 
ing teachers for girls’ schools and of 
giving pedagogical instruction to future 
mothers, and these courses were soon 
attended by from two hundred _ to 
three hundred women, anxious to ob- 


1 It must not be imagined that a Russian pro- 
fessor is a well-remunerated person. This is how 
Miss Stasoff cescribed the life of one of these— 
the most enthusiastic promotor of the women’s 
University. “True, his wife was always a great 
aid tohim. I remember them since 1864, when 
they lived in a tiny apartment on the Vassili 
Ostrov. They had already three ehildren. He 
was out when I came, and I found his wife on the 
sofa nursing her baby; two other girls, Katya 
and Sonya, three and two years old, were playing 
at her side. She corrected the proofs of her hus- 
band’s new work; and onthe sofa, by her side, 
stood a full basket of stockings and linen which 
she had tomend. They kept only one servant—a 
plain peasant woman.”—YV. Stasoff’s ** Remem- 
brances of my Sister.”’ 
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tain a sort of intermediate education 
between the gymnasium and the ex- 
pected university. The whole was or- 
ganized and supported entirely by the 
women themselves. 

At last, in December, 1869, the reply 
came. The permission was given to 
open—not at all a women’s university, 
but, “Lectures for Persons of Both 
Sexes,” in history, Russian literature, 
physics, inorganic and organic chemis- 
try, botany, zoology and geology, anat- 
omy of man and physiology. The pro- 
gramme of these courses had to be the 
same as in the university, but the full 
course in each subject had to be com- 
pleted in two years. That meant even 
less than a half university. Nor could 
the lectures be delivered in the univer- 
sity, where the students might have 
had access to the laboratories. A cen- 
sorship, which must be considered 
shameful even for Russia, was applied 
to those courses—the professors being 
placed under the obligation of sending 
detailed syllabuses of their lectures to 
the Third Section (State Secret Police); 
very often they had to wait months be- 
fore the approval would come. And 
finally, the students received no de- 
grees and no rights whatever. 

‘his reply brought with it much con- 
sternation and disappointment; but, 
after a hot discussion at a general 
meeting, the ladies decided to accept 
the mutilated gift, such as it was. 
New difficulties, however, arose. The 
women being too poor to have their 
own house yet, the minister of war— 
Milutin—offered the halls and the lab- 
oratories of the Military Medical Acad- 
emy. But university professors who 
are under the ministry of public in- 
struction could not lecture in a build- 
ing which belonged to another ministry 
without a special permission. This dif- 
ficulty, however, was soon settled. The 
minister of public instruction, Count 
Th. Tolstoi, did not want to appear be- 
fore the ladies less liberal than Milutin, 
and went so far as to lend part of a 
building which was at his personal dis- 
posal. 

At last, on the 20th of January. 1870, 


the first of the “Lectures for Persons of 
both Sexes” took place. The lectures 
had to be delivered in the evenings; and 
in order to do some laboratory work the 
students had to seek refuge in various 
laboratories, which could be had only 
on Sundays, when they were not 
wanted for their own students (the 
chemical laboratory of the Artillery De- 
partment was of that number). And 
yet women flocked to these lectures; in 
the first year their number already was 
seven hundred and forty. Count Tol- 
stoi himself attended the physiology lec- 
tures of Professor Ovsiannikoff, from 
the very beginning, saying to one of the 
lady organizers: “I feel a gap in my 
education; I don’t know physiology and 
anatomy”’—which did not prevent him 
from persecuting natural sciences in 
the boys’ and the girls’ gymnasia. 
Knowing how poor most of the girls 
were, the yearly fee was reduced to 
10s., and yet many had to be freed from 
the payment of even that modest sum. 
The government contributed only 100/. 
a year. A society was consequently 
organized by the lady initiators to sup- 
port the courses, but it was not allowed 
to raise public subscriptions through 
the press. All the business part of the 
courses was conducted by a committee 
of ladies, and a better organization of 
these matters could not be desired, al- 
though the number of students steadily 
increased, so as to reach one thousand 
and twenty-seven in 1889. These 
courses became a purely women’s insti- 
tution when they were removed, in 1874, 
to the lecture rooms of a girls’ gym- 
nasium whereto men had no access. 
Those who wanted to get a complete 
university education or a professional 
training surely could not be satisfied 
with these “lectures,” and many women 
went to Germany, and especially to 
Ziirich, where they could study and 
work at the university and at the ad- 
mirable polytechnic school without any 
restrictions. Over a hundred Russian 
women (108) were at Ziirich in 1872: 
and how they studied may be seen 
from the most eulogistic memoir issued 
by the Ziirich professors in defence of 
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the admission of women to the univer- 
sities. The Russian government re- 
ceived many a warning from different 
sides about that emigration of Russian 
women abroad. The memoir addressed 
to Alexander the Second by the old 
Prince of Oldenburg urged the neces- 
sity of opening at once full universities 
for women in every university town. 
“If Russian girls go to Heidelberg and 
to Ziirich,” he wrote, “they are moved 
by the desire of studying this or that 
branch of science under the guidance 
of experienced professors, either to use 
that knowledge later on as a profession, 
or merely for the sake of thorough sci- 
entific education itself.” His conclu- 
sion was that half-measures would not 
stop the emigration. 

In 1872 the government grew, how- 
ever, alarmed by the reports which it 
received from Ziirich. The ladies 
there, it was said, came in contact with 
P. Lavroff, M. Bakunin, and other emi- 
grants; they became Socialists and 
Revolutionists, and joined the Interna- 
tional Labor movement. Whereupon 
the government issued its famous cir- 
cular ordering all lady students to re- 
turn home within a year, and adding 
that those who should continue to stay 
at Ziirich would not be allowed to pass 
any examination in Russia. But while 
uttering these menaces, the govern- 
ment was bound to make at the same 
time some concessions, and it promised 
to organize university instruction for 
women in Russia itself. 

It did not entirely deceive the women 
by that promise. In St. Petersburg, at 
least, the previously founded lectures 
underwent a transformation, and were 
reopened in 1878 under the name of 
“High Courses for Women!” They 
were divided into three faculties—philo- 
logical, physico-mathematical and 
mathematical—and placed under the 
directorship of the well-known _his- 
torian, Professor Bestuzheff-Rumin. It 
would be needless to enumerate here 
all the petty difficulties which were put 
in the way of this new institution. 
Suffice it to say, that no statutes were 
ever made for it, and we thus had in 


Russia the unheard-of fact of a public 
institution which lived for eight years 
without any legal basis. What was 
given could thus be taken back at any 
moment, and so it happened, indeed, a 
few years later. 

The institution prospered, and at one 
time it had more than a thousand stu- 
dents. The professors were highly sat- 
isfied with the students’ work, and on 
several occasions such men of science 
as Mendeléeff, the physiologist Sye- 
chenoff, the botanist Békétoff, and 
many others, expressed their satisfac- 
tion in letters and public speeches. 
Public sympathy supported the courses, 
and the society for their maintenance 
grew every year, so that it was en- 
abled, in 1885, to purchase a house of 
its own at the cost of two hundred 
thousand roubles (20,0001.). Quite a set 
of remarkable women came out of these 
High Courses—remarkable for the sci- 
entific work they have accomplished as 
well as for the high aspiration of work- 
ing for the good of the country which 
inspired them. 

IV. 

This was at St. Petersburg; but the 
same difficulties had to be overcome, 
and the same successes were realized, 
in other university towns. 

In the year 1863, before the reaction 
set in, the ministry had asked the uni- 
versities to give their opinion upon the 
following two points: “Can women be 
admitted to the university lectures? 
Can they receive degrees like the male 
students?” The St. Petersburg and the 
Kazan Universities answered both 
questions decidedly in the affirmative, 
adding that women must also be ad- 
mitted to medical practice and degrees, 
and obtain the right of being teachers 
in girls’ gymnasia. Kharkoff and Kieff 
recognized that the rights of men and 
Women must be absolutely equalized; 
but Moscow and Dorpat replied by a 
peremptory No! However, nothing 
came out of this correspondence, and 
we saw that at St. Petersburg women 
had to act by themselves. 

The same was done at Moscow. Pub- 
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lic courses for women were opened 
there, in 1869, by a few gymnasia 
teachers. The aim of these courses 
(which were known as the “Lubyansky 
Courses”) was to bring the women's 
education to the level required by the 
boys’ classical gymnasia programme. 
Three years later Professor Guérié was 
permitted to open, on his own responsi- 
bility, high courses for women. All 
subjects which were taught at the his- 
torical and philological faculty of the 
university were permitted to be taught, 
on the condition that this should be an 
entirely private institution. In fact, 
the managing council of the courses 
was composed of women under Pro- 
fessor Guérié’s presidency, and all ex- 
penses were covered by the students’ 
fees and by private subscriptions. The 
Moscow municipality subscribed 50/. a 
year. In 1882 the “Lubyansky 
Courses” were transformed into a 
physical and mathematical faculty, 
with a four years’ curriculum. Mos- 
cow thus had its ladies’ university. 

At Kazan things went very much the 
same way. Special high courses for 
women were opened in 1876, under Pro- 
fessor Sorokin’s management; the lec- 
tures were delivered in the evenings in 
the university building, and five hun- 
dred and seventy-five women attended 
them. The professors were only paid 
what was left after all other expenses, 
and mostly returned their fees in the 
shape of subscriptions. 

At Kieff, university lectures for 
women were opened in 1878. They 
were divided into two faculties, mathe- 
matical and historico-philological, and 
the curriculum was of four years’ dura- 
tion. By 1886 no less than one thou- 
sand and ninety-eight women had 
passed through these courses. 

At Odessa, Kharkoff, and Warsaw, 
the government did not allow any fem- 
inine courses to be opened; while the 
Finland University at Helsingfors, on 
the contrary, simply opened its doors to 
women. 


v. 
The medical education of women took 
a somewhat different course. The Med- 


ical Academy at St. Petersburg is un- 
der the ministry of war, and during the 
reign of Alexander the Second the min- 
ister of war was D. Milutin, a very 
well-educated and liberal-minded man, 
whose wife and daughter took the live- 
liest part in all the movement for 
women’s education. Besides, as Il have 
already mentioned, the veteran Pro- 
fessor Gruber—a passionate anatomist 
—asking nobody's permission, and act- 
ing upon his own responsibility, ad- 
mitted women students into his ana- 
tomical laboratory. It must also be 
said that the necessity of having lady 
doctors for the women population of 
the empire, both Russian and Mussul- 
man, was so self-evident that the use- 
fulness of medical training for women 
was widely understood. 

Consequently, a special Medical 
School was opened for women in 1872 
at the Military Medical Academy. A 
gift of 5,0001., which was made by the 
daughter of a Siberian goid miner, L. 
Rodstvennaya, facilitated this step. 
The minister of war obtained permis- 
sion for the ladies to practice at the 
military hospital of the St. Petersburg 
garrison, while the Prince of Oldenburg 
offered his own hospital for children’s 
diseases. It was thus under the pat- 
ronage of the ministry of war that the 
first medical university for women was 
created. But the government would 
not allow that it should go under its 
proper name, and christened it a 
“School for Scientific Midwives.” The 
incongruity of the name of this new 
sort of military institution did not 
escape witty criticism. 

I need hardly say that all sorts of 
limitations were imposed upon these 
courses by the Ministry of Public In- 
struction. From the very beginning 
the ladies had obtained that all sub- 
jects should be taught exactly to the 
same extent as they were taught to 
male students, and that the yearly ex- 
aminations should be exactly the same; 
but only in 1876, at the approach of the 
Turkish War, were the ladies allowed 
to stay full five years at the academy, 
like the male students. Only judicial 
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medicine was excluded from the pro- 
gramme, but in return the women’s and 
children’s diseases were studied more 
extensively than they are studied by 
luen students. With all that, women 
could get only the degree of a “Learned 
Midwife.” After having passed exam- 
inations which would have entitled a 
man to the M.D. degree, they did not 
even obtain the right of signing a pre- 
scription, and thus had, in their prac- 
tice, to send their prescriptions to be 
signed by some graduate doctor friend 
(the chemists’ shops in Russia are un- 
der a severe control of the State). Nor 
were they allowed to occupy any re- 
sponsible position in the. civil or hos- 
pital service. Were it not for the sup- 
port which they found, almost as a rule, 
from their male colleagues, their posi- 
tion would have been reduced to that of 
a traired nurse. 

But now that women had conquered 
the right to higher medical training, 
they accepted all unfavorable condi- 
tions enforced upon them. The school 
soon had as many as one thousand stu- 
dents. Time has proved that women 
were quite right in so doing. They 
won the respect of both the professors 
and the men students for the earnest- 
ness of their work; and as soon as some 
of them had completed their studies, 
the Zemstvos (county and district coun- 
cils) invited most of them to occupy the 
position of Zemstvo’s doctors, under the 
modest name, for the official world, of 
a Zemstvo’s midwife. There, in the poor 
surroundings of peasant life, bearing 
almost incredible fatigue in struggles 
against the diphtheria, cholera and 
typhus which ravage Russian villages; 
spending their life in journeys, in peas- 
ants’ carts, from village to village ina 
district which often is fifty or sixty 
miles across, most of them gained the 
deepest sympathies of the population. 

The first lot of “learned midwives” 
passed their examinations on the eve of 
the Turkish War of 1877, and great 
numbers of them, following the general 
enthusiasm of that year, went to the 
army hospitals. The government, this 


time, gladly accepted them as doctors 
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in the field hospitals, although it con- 
tinued to refuse them that same title 
when they fought against epidemics in 
the country. What these women were 


worth on the battlefields and in the 
typhus-stricken hospitals is sufficiently 
known through the English war corre- 
spondents, and can be best seen from 
the report of the chief medical depart- 
ment which was made immediately 
after the war. In this report the med- 
ical department spoke in the highest 
possible terms of the activity of women 
during the war, and concluded by ex- 
pressing its regret that the military 
cross of St. George can only be awarded 
to men; otherwise it would have asked 
to decorate for gallantry several of the 
lady doctors who were with the army 
in Bulgaria. 

The services rendered by women dur- 
ing the war carried away the last ob- 
stacles, and in 1880 they were allowed 
to obtain the degree of “Woman Doc- 
tor.” They could really say that they 
had conquered it in the field of battle. 

VI. 

In the year 1886 there were thus in 
Russia four university courses for 
women in connection with the four 
chief universities, and a medical acad- 
emy. Without imposing any burden 
whatever upon the State’s budget, Rus 
sia was thus endowed with five higher 
educational institutions for women; and 
had they been left freely to develop, we 
should have had by now seven or eight 
women’s universities. This was evi- 
dently too good; and conseequently, in 
1886, all high courses for women, and 
the medical academy as well, were 
closed with one stroke of the pen by a 
simple ministerial order. A few stu- 
dents had been implicated in political 
agitation; they were very few indeed, 
but that gave the long looked-for pre- 
text. The Empress Marie was no more, 
and the Empress Marie Dagmar, who 
has her own opinion on women’s educa- 
tion, did not interfere with that meas- 
ure—if she were not, as rumor puts it, 
its instigator. The lady students who 
had already gained admittance were al- 
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lowed to finish their studies, but no 
more new ones were admitted. Thou- 
sands of women were thus again de- 
prived of all means to get higher or 
professional training in their mother 
country. And again the Russian 
women did not bend before that stroke. 
They began anew the same agitation 
which they had carried on for more 
than twenty years—and very soon the 
government had to recognize that what 


Russian women will have they will 
have. 
In the mean time, once more, all 


those who could scrape together thirty 
or forty shillings a month went abroad. 
(I knew many lady students in Paris 
who had either sixty francs a month or 
one hundred frances for two living to- 
gether; the misery and the powers of 
endurance were especially great among 
the Jewish lady students.) The uni- 
versities of Bern, Ziirich, Geneva, 
Paris, and Liége soon became crowded 
with Russian women; they went even 
to Finland, where the teaching is in 
Swedish, and to Ita:ian universities. 
But this time the number of them was 
incomparably greater than it was in 
1872. Seeing that new emigration, the 
government hastened to make new 
promises, and to publish, in 1889, the 
normal statutes of the future women’s 
universities. This was applied, how- 
ever, at St. Petersburg only. It must 
be said that it is a statute with a ven- 
geance. The sociey for the support of 
the high courses has to find all the 
means for the expenses, but it has no 
voice in the management. The number 
of admissions was limited to four hun- 
dred, and a special paragraph was 
directed against the Jews, only three 
per cent. of “non-Christian students” 
being received. The poor provincial 
students were, de facto, excluded, those 
lady students who had no parents or 
relatives to stay with in the capital be- 
ing bound to live in a college where 
they had to pay three hundred roubles 
a year, in addition to the students’ fees, 
which were raised to one hundred 
roubles, while they are only sixty 
roubles in the male universities. 
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With all that, the number of students 


desirous to gain admittance was so 
great that the limitation to four hun- 
dred had soon to be extended to five 
hundred, and then to six hundred. 
This year (1897) there are six hundred 
and ninety-five students, and yet two 
hundred and twelve women, who were 
ready to comply with all the regulations 
and pass all the examinations, were 
refused. All the expenses, with the 
exception of 3007. contributed by the 
State (exactly the wages of the honor- 
ary director appointed by the govern- 
ment), are covered by the society, and 
they now obtain 10,8001. a year. 

As to the medical academy, the fur- 
ther admittance of students was 
stopped in 1887, under the pretext that 
the further existence of the academy— 
which had lived full fifteen years on the 
fees and the private subscriptions—was 
not guaranteed. But that was too much 
even for Russia. There were by that 
time already six hundred and ninety- 
eight ladies who had obtained the de- 
gree of “woman doctor; one hundred 
and seventy-eight of them held official 
positions in hospitals and schools; and 
they could not all be wiped off from 
Russian life. Subscriptions for reopen- 
ing the courses came in from munici- 
palities and private persons, and again 
a deep agitation began on the same 
lines as fifteen years before. The re- 


1 When the subscription was opened, the Gov- 
ernment asked the opinion of the chief at St. 
Petersburg as to the advisability of reopening 
the Academy. The latter referred the question 
to the Municipality, which unanimously passed a 
resolution to the effect that a yearly subsidy of 
15,000 roubles for the Academy be granted. More- 
over, the Municipality conceded the use of one of 
its buildings, and expressed its readiness to open 
the Municipal hospitals for the use of the stu- 
dents. This vote was based on the following con- 
siderations: 

“In the year 1882 the Municipality invited five 
lady doctors to visit the primary schools, and to 
give medical help to the children. The results 
were excellent. The five ladies divided among 
themselves all the schools of the Municipality, 
and regularly visited them in turns. The epi- 


demics of diphtheria and scarlet fever which 
broke out in 1882-3 induced the Municipality to 
invite six more lady doctors. At the same time, 
a typhus epidemic having broken out, seven more 
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sult is that the “Society for the Sup- 
port of the Medical Courses” is said to 
have now seven hundred thousand 
roubles (70,0001.) in hand, and a guaran- 
teed yearly income of 4,000/. The 
academy is thus going to be reopened 
next autumn. But there are rocks 
ahead. The government’s decision is 
that, when the “Society for the Support 
of the Medical Courses” shall have col- 
lected the money which is necessary for 
the independent existence of the acad- 
emy, the lady organizers of the society 
will be brushed aside, and the old 
enemy of all education in Russia—the 
ministry of public instruction—will 
take the women’s medical school in its 
hands. Besides, the doors of the acad- 
emy are closed for all “non-Christian 
students.” 

This is how matters stand now, after 
such a tremendous amount of energy 
spent and heavy sacrifices made, for 
thirty years in succession, in order to 
obtain access to higher knowledge and 
science. These sacrifices were too 
great for reaction to stop the Russian 
woman in her strivings towards a 
higher intellectual life. Our women 
have proved that they are strong 
enough to struggle against the preju- 
dices of society, against family despot- 
ism, against misery, and against a 
despotic government. 

SopHIE KRoporkIn, B. Sc. 





From Good Words. 
BIRD CATCHING AND BIRD DEALING. 
To some people the idea of a bird in 
a cage is synonymous with cruelty and 
unhappiness, but there are modifying 
circumstances that, to say the least, do 
something to abate this harsh judg- 
ment. 
There are cages and cages, and there 


lady doctors were invited, for visiting the fever 
dens and slums. This measure proved most suc- 
cessful. The seven ladies still remainin the ser- 
vice of the Municipality, as it appeared that 
women, as a rute, prefer to apply to lady doc- 
tors.” 
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are bird keepers and bird keepers. If 
the cage is roomy, if the bird has been 
taken young, and if, in addition, we 
take into account the fact that a cage 


bird’s mind is neither put about by 
boarding and housekeeping troubles, 
nor yet distressed by the dread of being 
laid hold of by wandering vermin, I 
think we may conclude that the balance 
of happiness between the two condi- 
tions of being in a cage, and being free, 
is more even than is imagined by those 
good people to whom I have alluded. 
No bird should be put in a cage that is 
less than eighteen inches long, eighteen 
inches high, and fourteen inches from 
back to front. There should be one 
long perch in the cage two inches from 
the bottom, and two short perches 
twelve inches apart and four inches 
from the top. The best cage in every 
yay is the “box” cage with the sides 
and back made of wood, and with a 
combined half-oval front and top of 
wire. If the birds are kept for the sake 
of their song, two cock birds at least 
should be kept in separate cages of this 
kind, and hung where the birds can 
talk to but not see each other. If birds 
are kept for the purpose of studying 
their habits, or on account of the 
beauty of their plumage, then a pair of 
the same species should be kept in one 
of these cages. When more than one 
pair are kept together, there is too 
much quarrelling and too much confu- 
sion either for the birds to be happy or 
for their ways to be natural. Perches 
too close for the birds to fly from one 
perch to the other, and too many birds 
in one enclosure, are constant and fruit- 
ful causes of cage birds being miser- 
able both in mind and in body. Unless 
the aviary is unusually large it is much 
better to keep birds in the fashion I 
have described than to keep several 
pairs together. 

Horrible to say, nearly all birds, the 
soft-billed ones especially, think 
chopped onion or food flavored with it 
the greatest delicacy. If you want to 


delight a lark and interest yourself, 
give him some oats in the ear and then 
watch him threshing them out. 
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One argument certainly in favor of 
bird keepers is that their birds sing 
much more than those that are wild, 
because while the singing of a bird is 
no sign that it is having thrills of joy, 
it is a definite proof that the bird is 
warm and well fed, and is enjoying the 
passive happiness belonging to such a 
condition. How sweet, too, are the 
thoughts that the sounds of birds’ 
voices raise in the jaded townsman’s 
ears, bringing to him, if country bred, 
memories that are the sweetest of 
those that come to him amid the noise 
and striving of his town life. 


At the corner of Wood Street, when day- 
light appears, 

Hangs a thrush that sings loud—it has 
sung for three years; 

Poor Susan has passed by the spot and 
has heard 

In the silence of morning the song of the 
bird. 

*Tis a note of enchantment; what ails 
her? She sees 

A mountain ascending, a vision of trees; 

Bright volumes of vapor through Loth- 
bury glide, 

And a river flows on through the vale of 
Cheapside. 


She looks, and her heart is in heaven. 


I always trust, that although they 
cannot logically defend the unjust im- 
prisonment of a bird, bird keepers will 
find mercy because of the pure joys 
their birds bring to them and to others 
who are circumstanced like “Poor 
Susan,” and also because if the bird is 
properly kept I do not think that he 
misses his liberty much, or that on the 
whole he is very much worse off than 
if he were free. 

There is one bird, however, that can 
be kept in a cage by the most sensitive 
without their feeling a qualm of con- 
science. I mean, of course, the canary, 
which is as much domesticated as the 
dog, and is more truly domesticated 


than most of the cats are that I know. 
Few persons outside the trade have any 
idea what important articles of com- 
merce canaries 


are. At a moderate 
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estimate, four hundred = thousand 
change hands every year in the United 
Kingdom alone, the value of them being 
about £100,000. Of the total number of 
canaries sold by British dealers, one 
hundred thousand at least are “made in 
Germany,” for it would seem that the 
very air of England is so enamored of 
freedom that while its native wild birds 
are the finest singers in the world, Ger- 
man canaries far outmatch English 
canaries for beauty and persistency of 
song. I have often heard German 
canaries continue a single trill for a 
minute and a quarter, and I have been 
told of one whose trill lasted for two 
minutes, and had at least twenty 
changes of note in it. This bird was 
sold for £10. Chiefly bred in the Tyrol, 
round the Hartz Mountains and in 
Thuringia, by weavers and shoemakers, 
the German birds are collected in 
August and September by the dealers, 
and begin to arrive in England in Oc- 
tober. The greater part of them come 
by the Harwich and Rotterdam steam- 
ers. From Harwich they are taken to 
London, generally to the “Brown Bear” 
in Leman Street, Whitechapel, where 
they are bought by dealers gathered 
from all parts of the country. But few 
of the very best birds come to England, 
and when they do it is generally as 
birds of passage. In the earlier part 
of the season the usual retail price 
is from five shillings to ten _ shill- 
ings per bird according to the qual- 
ity of the song, these prices rising 
fifty per cent. by the end of the year. 
It is seldom that the finest songster is 
thought to be worth more than thirty 
shillings by the commercial English- 
man, consequently the very fine birds 
are either bought by German bird keep- 
ers or sent to the United States, where 
they readily make from twenty to forty 
dollars each. The average price for the 
birds in Germany is five shillings a 
pair. The average return to the ex- 
porter is £5 10s. per fourteen pairs, 
which, when losses by death (canaries 
are kittle cattle), expense of food, and 
carriage are accounted for, does not 
leave an excessive margin of profit. It 
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is literally only “one bird in a thou- 
sand” that is of the high-priced type I 
have called “‘very fine.’ Each bird ar- 
rives in a separate cage that is made of 
small round splints of wood, and has a 
seed trough at one end, and a clay 
drinking vessel at the other. These 
“ages are fastened together by laths, 
and are sold at so much per “stick” of 
seven. The din of two hundred emula- 
tive canaries all singing one against the 
other in a room about twelve feet 
square, which is the usual size of the 
smaller dealers’ shops, cracks the ear 
of the unaccustomed visitor, and gives 
quite a new meaning to “being cloyed 
with too much sweetness of sound.” I 
am going to ask the editor to let me 
mingle advice with information in this 
article, so I will add these precepts for 
the benefit of any intending buyer of 
one of these dear little German Herrs. 
Bring him away in the cage you buy 
him in; if possible put him into a cage 
only a little larger than that one for the 
first few days after you take him home. 
Be sure that he finds his food and water 
—all his life he has had them inside his 
cage, and at first does not understand 
our English fashion of putting them 
outside. Keep him moderately warm, 
cover him up when the nights are cold, 
hang him out of the reach of draughts 
and below the level of burning gas; 
give him no dainties. If you do not 
eare about doing all this, besides speak- 
ing at least half-an-hour every day in 
snatches of conversation with him, let 
somebody else have him. Birds are not 
for you. 

Canary breeding is one of the {llustra- 
tions of the fallacy that croakers 
against England are so fond of uttering 
about “English people, and English 
workmen in particular, having no 
taste;’ when in reality in producing 
real gracefulness as distinguished from 
mere fancifulness of form, our people 
come nearer than any to the ancient 
Greeks—but that is another story. For 
beauty of shape, and soft, tender hues, 
the “Norwich Mealies” and “Lanca- 


shire Coppies” bred by the shoemakers 
and weavers of Norfolk and Lancashire 
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are untouched by the canaries bred in 


any other part of the world. I have 
named these two varieties because the 
numbers bred of them are quite one- 
third of the total number of English- 
bred canaries, those bred in Norfolk 
outnumbering the Lancashire birds by 
three to one at least. Nearly every 
shoemaker in Norwich, and a large pro- 
portion of the cottagers in the country 
districts of Norfolk, are canary breed- 
ers, the canary being to its breeder as 
his pig is to the Irishman—‘the gintle- 
man what pays the rint.”” This is espe- 
cially true of the Norwich shoemakers, 
who largely depend upon the sale of the 
canaries they have bred in the summer 
to help them through the hard times of 
the winter. In many ways the canary 
hobby—or should I say “industry?’—is 
a commendable one. It is easy to talk 
about thrift, and the practice of it is 
always a praiseworthy habit, but it is 
very often a hard and unpleasant vir- 
tue for the poor to cultivate. The 
working man canary breeder, however, 
combines thrift and enjoyment, for he 
has to save in the summer not only to 
support his birds while they are breed- 
ing, but to find food for them in the 
winter before they are sold. How the 
breeder generally does this is to buy in 
the summer when work is brisk double 
the quantity of seed each week that he 
requires; for instance, if his birds eat 
half a peck of seed weekly he buys a 
peck, using the surpius to gradually fill 
his seed chest with; then when the bad 
times come his birds are safe, and he 
need not sell them at forced prices. 
Norwich has long been noted for its 
freedom from serious crime, and I be- 
lieve this is mainly due to the devotion 
of the bulk of its working-class popula- 
tion to this innocent pursuit and rivalry 
of bird breeding. Judge of the pride 
as well as of the solid satisfaction a 
poor bird breeder has in breeding “one 
of the birds of the season,” when his 
little girl brings a message like that 
which was sent by Mr. J. Mackley, the 
leading dealer in English canaries, to 
the breeder of a bird I was admiring 
when I called on him for the purpose of 
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getting some information for this arti- 
cle. The breeder’s little girl had 
brought the bird round to be valued, 
and this was the message she took 
back: “Tell father it isa very good bird 
indeed, and I will give him ten pounds 
for it.” 

The firm I have alluded to buys and 
sells every year twenty-five thousand 
birds, twenty thousand of which are 
Norfolk-bred canaries. Six men are 
constantly employed in feeding and 
watering the birds it has in stock. Be- 
sides aviaries and store cages, there are 
two thousand separate cages on its 
premises, each one of which will be 
housing a bird in the busy season. 
These cages are distributed into rooms 
each of which is used exclusively for 
birds of one sex and one variety of 
color or shape, so that the buyer can 
select his one or half-dozen or dozen 
birds without going from room to room. 
The price of ordinarily good birds at a 
dealer’s of this class ranges from fif- 
teen to thirty shillings per pair. When 
once the latter price is passed, and the 
“show fancy” birds are reached, the 
ignorant layman in canary matters can 
only gasp in astonishment, and think 
that he must be among Cymbeline’s 
“royal birds that prune’ immortal 
wings.” Here is one entry I take from 
a day book:— 


Miss Blank, of 
canaries, £250. 


Cheltenham, six 

“Yes,” says Mr. Mackley in reply to 
a remark of mine, “and the lady 
thought they were cheap at that. She 
telegraphed for me ‘to take her the best 
birds I had,’ and when I objected owing 
to the distance, she only telegraphed 
back, ‘Come.’ I said to her as soon as 
I saw her,” Mr. Mackley goes on, 
“*Madam, I think you have made a 
mistake. These birds have taken many 
prizes and are very valuable. I want 
£60 for this bird if I sell him, and I 
want £40 for that hen.’ “They are sold,’ 


she says, and in a short time she had 
bargained for four more birds for £150.” 
Mr. Mackley continues: “She also gave 
me £10 for my expenses. 


I undertook, 
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as she acted so handsomely, to prepare 
the birds for exhibition whenever Miss 
Blank wished it done, and,” ruefully 
adds the teller of the tale, “she beat me 
everywhere for the next eighteen 
months, as I could get no birds good 
enough to replace those she bought of 
me. She even sent them here to Nor- 
wich, and won the highest prizes 
against me. That was a bitter blow!” 

I can only say in reply, “Well, you 
know, ‘When woman says she will, she 
will, and there’s an end on’t,’ even in 
canary keeping.” 

While the above incident may be a 
little out of the common, the following 
entries that I take from one of the 
books I looked at are quite ordinary 
specimens :— 


Twelve canaries, £62; one cock canary, 
£12 12s. Two cock canaries, £40; two 
hen canaries, £10. 


These last four birds were bought by 
a bird fancier in Sydney, New South 
Wales. 

“The highest value in every-day life 
that we place upon a thing is that it is 
as ‘good as gold,’ but, bless me! I say 
to myself, these canaries are above 
rubies; they work out at about £50 an 
ounce!” 

It is time, however, that I come down 
to humbler birds and bird dealers than 
such as those I have been speaking of. 
In London, in certain districts—such, 
for instance, as that surrounding the 
old Seven Dials; in Old Street, E.C., at 
the eastern end of the street; and above 
all in the streets leading out of Shore- 
ditch into Bethnal Green—the small 
bird shop is to be found. There are 
few towns in the provinces, either, that 
are without bird shops. In large 
towns, especially in the north of En- 
gland, they abound. Most of them deal 
in anything which flies or goes on four 
legs, and that can be got into a pen of 
an ordinary size. In the provinces they 
are haunted by eager, animal-loving 
boys from morning till night; in Lon- 
don, owing to their customers generally 
living at some distance from the shops, 
this is not so much the case. 
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What a boy’s paradise it is inside a 
bird shop, and what a Babel—and what 
asmell! Pigeons, always in large num- 
bers; on one side of the shop and 
stacked at the door, cheap canaries, 
finches of all kinds, two or three black- 
birds, a few thrushes and _ starlings, 
several larks, scores of linnets, a litter 
of mewing kittens, an Angola cat that 
spends one-half her time in yawning 
and the other half in spluttering at the 
three or four yelping dogs that are 
chained to the posts which support the 
wide board on which the stock of cages 
is displayed; cages of tame mice that 
blink and blink, and move their heads 
from side to side in their white fur 
coats, like lords justices summing up a 
case; a box of tortoises, that seem to 
move more slowly than lagging Time 
himself; parrots and cockatoos that yell 
and set up their crests as every now 
and then the snakes move their heads 
up and down the glass front of their 
cage; rabbits, guinea-pigs, and perhaps 
a monkey or two, their long skinny 
arms ready to be thrust through the 
bars of their cages and grab at any- 
thing that comes within reach; squirrels 
spinning round their wire drums as if 
they were Thibetans in purgatory con- 
demned to dweil inside their praying- 
wheels till they had offered countless 
millions of requests. These creatures’ 
cages so fill up the space that we can 
hardly turn without rubbing against 
the front of one or the other of them; 
and when at a buyer’s request the 
shopkeeper shakes some peas or bits of 
nails in a tin box to set the birds off 
singing—a piece of bacon fizzling on the 
fire will have the same effect—the noise 
passes all bounds, and we wonder how 
the walls of the shop can keep together. 
As arule, the bird-men in these smaller 
establishments are not very nice to look 
at, but most of them are better than 
their looks, and, like all small dealers 
-—so far as my experience goes—they 
are scrupulous in keeping to an agree- 
ment when once it is made; and so long 
as you are honest, and do not assume 
to know more than they do, they will, 
while they are hard in making a bar- 
gain, not vary from it in the least. 
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This class of dealer is supplied with 
‘anaries from the poorer stock of the 
wholesale dealers, and by the breeders 


of common canaries. Their supplies of 
wild birds they get from the catchers. 
Many of the East End bird dealers con- 
tract with one or more pairs of bird 
catchers to take all the birds they catch. 
A few of the shopkeepers have catchers 
in their employ at regular wages and a 
fixed commission on each dozen birds 
they bring home. Others buy birds as 
they want them at so much each, or per 


dozen, according to the state of the 
market. 

The birds most plentifully caught 
are larks; linnets come next, then 


chaffinches; that is by the London bird 
eatchers, as in the provinces chaf- 
finches are seldom kept; then gold- 
finches and bullfinches. Siskins are 
sometimes largely taken in the winter 
months; blackbirds and thrushes are 
caught constantly, but not numerously; 
starlings are also taken in large num- 
bers; hawks often pounce on the decoy 
birds, and are captured; robins, yellow- 
hammers, and tits of all kinds—the last 
the most delightful of British birds as 
pets—are taken. A few blackcaps ani 
nightingales are also caught; most of 
the former and nearly all the latter die 
shortly after they are caught, and the 
taking of them, and, indeed, of all our 
migratory, soft-billed birds, ought to 
be prohibited. I have known a king- 
fisher to fly into the nets, and at one 
time or another specimens of almost 
every kind of English bird are taken in 
them. 

Immense numbers of larks are taken 
at night in square nets drawn across 
the fields. Chaffinches are often 
caught by means of a caged decoy bird 
that is placed out of sight and near a 
stuffed cock chaffinch mounted on a 
thick twig, with one or two thin twigs 
smeared with bird-lime put close to it. 
On hearing the decoy bird singing, the 
wild chaffinch darts on the stuffed bird. 
thinking that it is he who is challeng- 
ing him to battle, and is caught by the 
limed twigs, from which he cannot re- 
lease himself. One advantage of this 
plan is that no hens are taken, and the 
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bird catchers also say that the finest 
and best singing cock birds are cap- 
tured by it. 

The usual and most successful mode 
of taking all birds, with the exception 
of larks, is by the use of “clap nets.” 
These nets have a half-inch mesh, and 
are worked in pairs, each net being 
about fifteen feet long by about four 
feet wide. Four or more pegs are 
driven into the ground at a distance 
from each other which is lengthways 
equal to the length of the net, and in 
breadth is a few inches less than in 
width of the pair of nets when lying 
side by side. The ends of the two nets 
are fastened to poles, which have sta- 
ples at their ends. These staples are 
then placed within rings on the top of 
the pegs; cross ropes are fixed to the 
tops of the poles and the long edges of 
the nets that are farthest from the 
pegs. These cross ropes are finally at- 
tached to leading ropes, twenty or more 
yards in length, in such a manner that 
when the leading ropes are tightened 
the nets rise, and then fall towards 
each other, “clapping” over anything 
that is in the space between the pegs 
to which the net poles are fastened. In 
this space are placed cock birds in cages 
(goldfinches more especially); and hen 
birds tethered to pieces of string, by 
braces passed over their shoulders, 
and close to them are put bunches of 
thistles and dock-stems. As soon as 
the wild birds are seen or heard, the 
decoy birds begin singing and flutter- 
ing, till they alight on the ground near 
them. The catchers then pull the lead- 
ing ropes with all their strength, so 
that the nets flash over in an instant, 
and the wild birds are caught. It must 
be quite as interesting to watch a decoy 
goldfinch, who is old at the game, as it 
is to watch an old decoy elephant en- 
deavoring to befool her bulky wild as- 
sociates. As soon as the tame bird 
catches sight of the wild one, he be- 
gins to sing at the top of his voice, and 
if he succeeds in calling down the 
other, he spreads and twists and 


serapes his wings and tail, and chal- 
lenges the other in every possible way. 
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“I declare ’e spits at ’im,” I once heard 
av. old bird catcher say in ecstasy when 
describing the merits of one of his 
favorites. If the wild bird is cautious, 
and will not come near the cages, the 
two birds endeavor to out-sing and out- 
spread and out-twist each other in the 
most ambitious manner. It often does 
happen that the wild goldfinch will not 
leave the twig or the growing weed on 
which he is perched, except to fly away 
altogether. The caged bird will then 


4mope and sulk, perhaps, and be of little 


use for the rest of the day. Linnets 
generally drop between the nets at once 
if they stop at all, and are mostly taken 
in batches. When caught, the birds 
are put in “store” cages. These cages 
are thirty inches long and eight inches 
in height, and wired only in front. A 
round hole is cut in the top in which 
the leg of a stocking is placed; through 
this stocking the birds are put in the 
cage as they are taken out of the nets. 
The cages are covered with twine net- 
ting or canvas on the top if intended 
for larks, so as to prevent them injur- 
ing their heads when they jump up. 
Autumn, when birds are either migrat- 
ing or on the move from place to place 
inland, is the season in which most 
birds are caught, although the catching 
goes on through the winter, and many, 
unhappily, are caught during the 
spring migrations. A large number of 
these spring-caught birds perish, and it 
would be well if all bird catching were 
prohibited between January and Au- 


gust. From day break till about nine 
o'clock in the morning is the most 


favorable time in the day for the bird 
catcher’s operations, as after that hour 
the birds are too intent on looking for 
food to stir far from one spot. After 
about that hour the bird catcher, as a 
rule, lays by his apparatus for some 
hours, or packs it up and goes home. 
If my readers meet a clean-shaven, 
close-cropped man on a country road, 
or near a bird-man’s quarters, with a 
flat canvas bundle about a yard across, 
three-quarters of a yard from top to 
bottom, and ten inches in breadth, they 
may conclude that he is a bird catcher 
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returning home with his bag of nets, 
decoy birds, and “store” cages. If it is 
on a country road, and there are chaf- 
finckes in the bag, proof positive will 
often be given by the rattle-headed 
way in which the chaffinches will be 
shouting to each other. 

The bird catcher receives about two 
shillings per dozen for larks, and the 
same price for linnets and chaffinches; 
about one shilling a couple tor biack- 
birds and thrushes; and two shillings a 
pair for bullfinches and goldfinches. 
The dealer charges double these prices 
for them for the first day or two after 
the birds are caught, and he doubles 
that price for them again after they 
have been caught a week. It is seldom 
that untrained, ordinary birds make 
much more than these prices, with the 
exception of larks, for which the price 
varies from fifteen to thirty shillings 
when they are well “on song.” A gold- 
finch or a linnet that has bred with 


eanaries is much sought after, and 
much more than the common prices 


will be given for such a bird, especially 
if the former is a “cheveril”—that is, a 
goldfinch which has a partly or entirely 
white chin. (There is a word in 
heraldry, “chevronel,” a small chevron, 
from which I suspect this word comes, 
as that is the shape of the patch of 
coler on the bird’s chin. It is supposed 
that these “cheverils” are great helps 
towards the attainment of the mule- 
breeder’s ambition—a “mule” is a bird 
bred between a canary and some other 
bird—which is to breed a bird the 
colors of which are broken or varie- 
gated.) The highest sum I have known 
to be given for a British wild bird was 
£10. This sum was given for an en- 
tirely white blackbird. 

A great many of the British 
migratory soft-billed birds are sent to 
the colonies and the United States, the 
American buyers being especially fond 
of English robins and starlings. Of 
late years, we, in our turn, have im- 
ported large numbers of bullfinches, 
goldfinches and siskins from Germany 


non- 


and Russia, as those caught in England 
are not sufficiently numerous to supply 
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The finches brought 
from Russia are finer and bolder birds 
than those reared in England, being on 
the average one-fourth larger than the 


the home trade. 


English birds of the same _ species. 
These continental finches rank in value 
with the higher priced English ones, 
and are sent over by the same dealers 
as export the German canaries. 

The London bird traffic is chiefly car- 
ried on on Sunday mornings from nine 
to one o'clock. The bird shops, par- 
ticularly from October to April, are 
then crowded, and, if the weather is 
fine and clear as well, the dealers place 
every bird they can on the outside 
walls of their shops. In Sclater Street, 
Bethnal Green, the scene is as lively a 
one as the Stock Exchange presents on 
settling day. The noisy babble attend- 
ing the bargaining is similar to what it 
is there, and shows that the warmth of 
men’s feelings is quite irrespective of 
the greatness of the matters they are 
concerned in. It is only a few pence 
and the fate of a dilapidated bird cage 
or two that are at stake in Sclater 
Street, but the passion for gain and the 
keen desire to “get on to a good thing” 
are even more apparent than where the 
dealings are in millions. There is also 
in Sclater Street—in the street itself—a 
recognized bird and animal market on 
Sunday mornings. The _ street is 
thronged with buyers and sellers of 
every kind of imaginable pet. Every 
possible receptacle for live stock is 
used by these outside brokers. One 
boy’s pockets are bulging with guinea- 
pigs, another boy is holding the pocket 
of his waistcoat tightly closed, so that 
its contents—white mice—do not run 
over and away. Rabbits, fowls, and 
ducks are pulled out of bags, hats, and 
caps. One man has hedgehogs in an 
old coal-scuttle, and another is showing 
off a hen and her brood of chickens in 
a patched-up meat safe. Live fresh- 
water fish in pickle bottles and small 
globes abound in every direction. A 
lanky boy of about eighteen is carry- 
ing two owls in a tiny carpet bag, the 
mouth of which is kept open by having 
a broken gridiron tied to it. Another 
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boy is carrying several cigar boxes 
with glass lids, inside which are lizards 
and snakes. These and the fluffy little 
chickens in the meat safe are the only 
healthy, clean-looking creatures to be 
seen. Poor living, squalor and cun- 
ning have left their mark alike on al- 
most all the things that are being of- 
fered for sale and on those who are 
offering them. These “outside brok- 
ers” are regarded by the regular deal- 
ers, to make the similarity that I have 
mentioned complete, as “brokers on the 
pavement” in Throgmorton Street are 
regarded by the members of the Stock 


Exchange; and certainly, if appear- 
ances go for anything, this Sunday 


morning market is one in which petty 
rascality figures very largely, so that 
the regular dealers are justified in their 
dislike of it. 

Quite an important trade in foreign 
birds has sprung up in England of late 
years, owing to the opening of the Suez 
Canal. The voyage from Australia, 
India and Eastern Africa being so 
much shortened, the expense of freight 
and the loss through birds dying on the 
passage are not one-half what they 
were, and the beautiful and graceful 
birds of those continents are now im- 


ported into England by thousands 
every year. St. George’s Street, for- 


merly Ratcliffe highway, and Liverpool 
are the headquarters of this trade. 
Tiny waxbills from Africa, the still 
smaller avadavats and the various 
mannikins from India, the different 
species of small finches from Aus- 
tralia and grey parrots from Western 
Africa are regular merchandise; other 
birds are imported in twos and threes. 
Macaws and the rarer parrots are often 
brought over by a sailor as a private 
speculation; having seen the bird in 
the hands of the black brother of the 
Whitechapel bird catcher and been at- 
tracted by its gaudy plumage, the 
sailor has invested in it in the hope of 
selling it at a large profit in England. 
The spread of knowledge, however, has 
of late interfered with this pleasant 


prospect, as the Asiatic or African bird 
trapper has often 


learned what the 
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value of his bird is on the English 
market better than Jack has, so that 
when Jack gets his bargain here, he 
“annot find a market for it unless he 
sells it at a loss, and thus discovers for 
himself how easy it is on land as well 
as on the sea for our best-laid plans to 
go astray. 
Rev. Ropert C. NIGHTINGALE, 





From The Speaker. 
THE T YTAL ECLIPSE. 

Judging from the news received from 
India, the total eclipse of the sun on 
January 22d was observed under per- 
fect conditions. Al) the observing par- 
ties appear to have been able to carry 
out their programmes successfully; and 
the disappointment experienced by as- 
tronomers on account of the eclipse 
that failed in Norway in 1896 is com- 
pensated by the valuable results which 
have now been obtained. Months must 
pass before the bearing of these results 
upon problems of solar constitution and 
phenomena can be fully understood, but 
sufficient information has been pub- 
lished to justify the conclusion that the 
eclipse has contributed a number of 
very important facts to our knowledge 
of solar physics. 

When it is remembered that a large 
part of the sun’s structure can only be 
studied during the two or three minutes 
when the bright surface—the photo- 
sphere—is obscured by the dark body 
of the moon, it is not surprising that 
few questions referring to the sun's 
constitution have been definitely set- 
tled. Above the photosphere lies the 
stratum of luminous gases—mainly hy- 
drogen and helium—known as _ the 
chromosphere, out of which the solar 
flames or prominences are projected, 
and over this again is the sun’s corona 
—an irregular halo of pearly light 
which spreads out from the sun in 
sheets and streamers of a variety of 
forms and extent. The photosphere 
can, of course, be studied at any time 
when the sun is shining: the chromo- 
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sphere and the prominences in it can, 
thanks to a method discovered by Sir 
Norman Lockyer thirty years ago, also 
be observed upon ordinary occasions by 
means of a suitable spectroscope; but, 
so far, no plan has been worked out 
whereby astronomers are made inde- 
pendent of solar eclipses in regard to 
the solar corona. It follows from this 
that a prominent part of the work on 
the occasion of this eclipse had for its 
object the acquisition of information 
as to the structure of the corona and 
the nature of coronal light. A large 
number of photographs of the corona 
appear to have been obtained at the 
various eclipse stations. The astron- 
omer royal, who was provided with an 
instrument which projected upon a 
photographic plate an image of the sun 
three inches in diameter, was success- 
ful in obtaining a series of photographs 
which will undoubtedly be of value in 
revealing many details of coronal struc- 
ture. Other observers have been 
equally successful in portraying the 
corona, and the eclipse will furnish 
more photographs of this impressive 
phenomenon than any that have gone 
before. The corona observed and 
photographed during the recent eclipse 
appears to have been the same in form 
as those exhibited during the eclipses 
of 1886 and 1896. The pictures ob- 
tained by means of the two cinemato- 
graphs, just applied to eclipse observa- 
tions for the first time, will show the 
general characteristics of the corona, 
and will be useful in indicating whether 
this solar appendage underwent any 
changes during totality; but the sun’s 
image upon the films is too small for 
them to have any further scientific 
value. 

Of much greater importance than the 
aelineation of the corona are the ob- 
servations made by Sir Norman Lock- 
yer and other spectroscopists as to its 
chemical nature. The characteristic 
light-ray of the corona has never been 
iuentified with any terrestrial element, 
consequently the nature of the chief 
material which gives the corona its 
radiance is unknown. It is reported 
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that Professor Pedler saw iron radia- 
tions in the coronal light, but it may be 
doubted whether these actually be- 
longed to the corona. It was for the 
purpose of differentiating between the 
true light-rays of the corona and the 
spurious rays due to the light of the 
prominences and the general illumina- 
tion of the atmosphere, that Sir Nor- 
man Lockyer took out an “integrating 
spectroscope,” but fortunately this is 
the only instrument which failed to 
give good results. Other instruments, 
however, have worked admirably, as 
many as sixty spectrum photographs 
having been obtained by Sir Norman 
Lockyer’s party alone. It is to be 
hoped that the spectrum photographs 
procured by the various observers will 
settle once and for all the vexed ques- 
tion of the “reversing layer.” Adjacent 
to the luminous clouds of the photo- 
sphere, a thin, gaseous stratum is be- 
lieved by some astronomers to exist, and 
the photographs obtained by Mr. 


Shackleton in Novaya Zemlya in 1896 
furnish evidence of the reality of this 
layer, which selectively absorbs radia- 


tions from the underlying photosphere 
and so produces the dark lines in the 
solar spectrum. When the photosphere 
is completely obscured by the moon, the 
“reversing layer” should be visible for 
about two seconds, and the lines which 
had previously been seen dark should 
flash out as bright ones. Photographs 
of this “flash spectrum” are reported to 
have been obtained, and they will cer- 
tainly be the most valuable records 
furnished by the eclipse; but it would 
be premature at present to base any 
conclusions upon them. 

Information on very many other solar 
matters has been given by the eclipse, 
so that in the two minutes of totality 
sufficient material has been obtained to 
furnish astronomers with food for re- 
flection for a long time to come. It is 
worth remark that though England, 
India, America, France, and Japan sent 
observers to take advantage of the 
eclipse, the ubiquitous German was ap- 
parently absent. 











